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THE JUNGLE 
BOOK. 
Fifteenth thousand. 

By Rupyarp Kip- 
LtinG. One of the 
season’s great suc- 
cesses—‘* a book 
that speaks of gen- 
ius, one that is above 
the fashion of the hour,’ says the N. Y. Tribune. 
** Mr. Kipling’s oesi bid for immortality,’ says the 
Sunday School iimes. Mlustrated, 12mo0, 303 pages, 
in rich cloth binding, $1.50. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.—By 
Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, author of ** The Literary 
History of England,’’ etc.,etc. Delightfully written 
papers describing famous people of the days cf Queen 
Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe, and Addison. 
Full-page pictures printed in two colors. Royal 
octavo, 207 pages, rich binding, cloth, gilt tooling, 
$6.00. 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. 
—A new novel by Dr. S.Weir Mitcue ct, author of 
** Characteristics,’ ‘‘ In War Time,” etc. A tale 
of the primeval Canadian forests, full of brilliant 
conversations and strong studies cf character, and 
interspersed with descriptions of adventures with rod 
and gun. The book is full of the mystery and pic- 
turesqueness of the deep woods. 12mo, with por- 
trait of the author, 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A _ BICYCLE.—By 
Tuomas G. Aten, JRr., and Wittiam L. Sacu- 
TLEBEN. The story of the remarkable trip made 
by two young American students from Constantinople 
to Peking on bicycles. Not since the days of Marco 
Polo has a European traveler succeeded in crossing 
the Chinese Empire from ‘the western boundary to 
the capital. Profusely illustrated with photographs 
taken by the authors. 12mo0, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA.— 
By Joun Murr, the well-known California natural- 
ist; describing the glaciers, the glacial lakes and 
meadows, the forests, and the animals of the Sierra 
Nevada range. Emerson said of John Muir, who 
accompanied him in his California trip, ‘* He is more 
wonderful than Thoreau.’’ 12mo0, 350 pages, 
richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


‘FIVE BOOKS OF SONG.—By Ricuarp 
Watson Giver. The first complete collection of 
Mr. Gilder’s poems, revised and gathered into one 
handsome volume, with a number of poems not 
hitherto printed. Illustrated, 12mo, 240 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 


P’TIT MATINIC’ AND OTHER MONO- 
TONES.—By Grorce Wuarton Epwarps, author 
of ** Thumb-Nail Sketches.” Stories of life on 
the Nova Scotia coast. A charming little volume, 
with frontispiece in color, and exquisite illustrations 
by the artist author. Issued in full sheep binding, 
with rich design in embossed gold. Size, 3% x 5 
inches, 140 pages, $1.25. 


WRITING TO ROSINA.—By WittiaM 
Henry Bisnor, author of “ The House of a Mer- 
chant Prince.’’ A _ novelette issued in exquisite 
binding, chronicling the unhappy experiences of a 
gentleman who, in an evil hour, induced a friend to 
conduct for him a correspondence with his fiancée. 
Illustrated, 34 x § inches, full stamped sheep, 117 
pages, $1.00. 


For Boys and Girls. 

THE LAND OF PLUCK.—By Mary Mapes 
Dopce. Stories and sketches for young folk about 
Holland, with some on other subjects ; by the author 
of **Hans Brinker; or The Silver Skates,’’ the 
most famous story-book of life in Holland ever writ- 
ten for young people. The first part of the book is 
entirely devoted to Holland and the Dutch. The 
second part contains nineteen short stories, including 
‘© Wondering Tom,’ “The Brighton Cats,”’ 
‘ Trapper -Joe,’’ etc., etc. Richly illustrated by 
Edwards, Kemble and many other artists. 12mo, 
313 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


\) THE CENTURY Cos NEw Books. 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG.—By Mary 
Mapes Dopvce. A collection of verses for boys and 
girls, including a great number of the most popular 
poems and rhymes by Mrs. Dodge that have appeared 
in St, Nicholas, with others now printed for the first 
time. Richly: illustrated, r2mo, 250 pages, cloth, 
$1.25. 


IMAGINOTIONS.—“ Truthless Tales”’ by 
Tupor Jenks, one of the most popular story- writers 
of St. Nicholas, author of ** The Ceatury World’s 
Fair Book for Boys and Girls.’’ Richly illustrated, 
by Birch, Drake,-Bensell, Dan Beard and Herford. 
834 x 7 inches, 230 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BROWNIES AROUND - THE 
WORLD.—A new Brownie book by Parmer Cox, 
with new poems and pictures. More than 100,000 
of these famous Brownie Books have been sold. 
The latest one is a delightful addition to the series, 
and in it Mr. Cox’s wonderful little people visit 
many strange lands and have many surprising ad- 
ventures, Quarto, 144 pages, illuminated boards, 
$1.50. 


ARTFUL ANTICKS,—By Oriver Herrorp, 
author of ** Pen and Inklings.’’ Humorous verse 
for young folks, cleverly illustrated by the author, 
whose contributions to St. Nicholas, Life, and other 
periodicals have won him a wide reputation. This 
book, although nominally for the youngsters, will 
have charms for many grown-ups as well. 64% x 73¢ 
inches, 100 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS.—The Story of the Government, by 
E:srince S. Brooxs, describing, in attractive story- 
form, the visit of a party of bright young people to 
Washington, who, beginning with the Constitution, 
investigate thoroughly the Government of the 
United States. Combining a capital story-book 
with the helpfulness of a history. Illustrated with 
over 200 engravings. 

Issued under the auspices of the National So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolution, with 





Jon Peet 


FROM ‘** THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS" 


introduction by General Horace Porter. 250 pages. 
In stout buckram binding, $1.50. 


TOPSYS AND TURVYS NUMBER 2.— 
By Perer Newe t, author of the original  Topsys 
and Turvys.’’ A most surprising picture-book for 
young folks, containing about twice as much ma- 
terial as was in the original Topsy-Turvy book, one 
of last season’s hits. 634 x 9% inches, 69 pages, 
boards, $1.00. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE 
MOON.—Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico. By Cuarres F. Lummis, author of 
“Some Strange Corners of Our Country.”” A 
wonderful book for young folks, instructive and en- 
tertaining. Illustrated, 12mo, 239 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP.—By Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison, author of that children’s classic, ‘* Lady 
Jane.”” A delightful story of life in New Orleans 
and in New York. Printed first as a serial in Sr. 
Nicholas. Wlustrated by Birch. 236 pages, rich 
binding, $1.50. 





(IN PREPARATION.) 
EDWIN BOOTH. 

Recollections by his daughter, Eowina Bootu 
GrossMANN, with Mr. Booth’s letters to her and to 
his friends. This book gives a delightful glimpse 
of the great actor as a husband and father. It is 
iJlustrated with photogravure reproductions of por- 
traits. Octavo, 350 pages, cloth, $3.00. Edition 
de Luxe, 100 copies only, $12.50. A very fine il- 
lustrated Limited Edition on large paper, 50 copies 
only, $25.00. 

A BACHELOR MAID. 

By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “ The 
Anglomaniacs,”’ etc. A novel of contemporary 
New York society, the heroine a girl interested in 
all the latest movements. [Illustrated by Irving 
Wiles, 12mo, 200 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Copyright, 1883, by Tue Century Co, 
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At all the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY Co., 


ij 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YoRK, 
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__ BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
draft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender'srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints. —Sub scribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
ice, (Ste. es who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





SOCIETY 


Very year we have some accident in 
the hunting field. On Saturday last 
at the Meadowbrook there were 

two bad accidents, Mr. James L. Kernochan 
was thrown, and his horse rolled over him. 
His nose was broken and he received bad 
cuts and bruises about the face. Mr. H. K. 
Vingut had one rib broken and his collar 
bone. There were about thirty-five mounts 
and the usual number of followers. The 
hunt met at half past three o'clock, at 
Jericho toll gate, whence they rode across 
country to Wheatley Hill, then to Jericho 
and Woodbury, where the party broke up. 
Among some of those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. C, Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Dillon, Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. W. Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Kennedy, Miss Anna Sands, Mr. 
Frank Grey Griswold, master of the hounds, 
Mr. Maitland Kersey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. William Hayes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Smith Hadden and Mr. Dudley 
Winthrop. The ball on Friday evening 
was a jolly affair. Mrs. Belmont and Mrs. 
Carroll Lane each acted in the réle of hostess 
and Mrs. Lanier will be the next. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Belmont, dancing 
with Mrs. Ogden Mills, and it was early in 
the morning before the ball was over. There 
were a lot of house parties in the neighbor- 
hood, for the hunt, and accompanying festiv- 
ities. Mr. and Mrs. Carroll had Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan Elliott with them, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Lanier had Mr. and Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, Miss Anna Sands, Mr. Reginald 
Ronalds and Mr. Hamilton Cary. At Mr. 
and Mrs. August Belmont’s were Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Potter, Miss Maud Livingston, 
Miss Alice Nicholas and Mr. Oliver Bel- 
mont. In fact almost everyone had some 
one stopping with them, and they all had a 
good time. 

The dates set for the Patriarchs’ balls this 
winter are 10 December, 19 January and 
25 February. Two new Patriarchs have 
been added to the list, Sir Roderick Cameron 
and Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes. The balls 
will be held at Delmonico’s, as usual. 
There are to be two very smart subscription 
cotillons given at Sherry’s on 3 December 
and 28 January, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Philip Sands, at the head of the Executive 
Committee, and Mrs. Maturin Delafield, 
Mrs. F. J. de Peyster, Mrs. Henry Barbey, 
Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. Francis Dela- 
field, Mrs. William Beekman, Mrs. George 
Bliss, Mrs. Streaffield Clarkson, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Hare, Mrs. William Rhinelander, 
Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. H. 
Screven, Mrs. Lawrence Welles, Mrs. John 
C. Jay, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. John A. 
King, Mrs. William Rhinelander, Mrs. 
Charles Huntington, Mrs. James Higginson 
and Mrs. Gouverneur Morris. 


Mrs. Renshaw Jones and Mrs. Arthur Peabody 
have changed the days for the coming out receptions 
of their daughters, The reception by Mrs. Jones will 





be on 7 December, instead of ist, and Mrs Peabody’s 
on the 3d instead of the 1st. These changes have 
been made on account of the great annual foot-ball 
match between Yale and Princeton taking place on 
1 December this year, instead of on Thanksgiving 
Day. The débutantes, who will assist Miss Mabel 
Jones in receiving are Miss Lena Morton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Miss Edith Speyers, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Albert Speyers, Miss Cor- 
nelia Robb, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb, Miss Mabel Drake, daughter of Mrs, Frederick 
Drake, Miss Helen Edwards, daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs, Alfred Edwards, Miss Mary Kearney, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Watts Kearney, Miss Edith 
Sands, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Philip Sands, Miss 
Beatrice Post, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Post, Miss Elizabeth Duer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Duer, Miss Eleanor Ewing, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Ewing and Miss Mary Pell, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, Osgood Pell. 

Mr. and Mrs, John Iselin have lately come to town 
from their beautiful place, Eagle’s Rest, Garrison-on- 
Hudson, and have taken a house on Madison Avenue, 
where they will give a reception on 6 December to in- 
troduce their daughter. 

Other receptions will be given by Mr. and Mrs. 
John. A. Screven on 8 December, Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery Hare on 23 November, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward Biddle on 7 December, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
de Garmendia early in December, Mrs, William E, 
Strong on § December, Mrs. William R. Garrison also 
in December, Mrs, George Kingsland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Livingston Crooke and Mr. and Mrs, Charles W. Og- 
den. 

The patronesses of the Saturday evening dancing 
class, which meets every other Saturday after 24 No- 
vember are Mrs, Francis E. Barlow, Mrs. Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. John Ewing, 
Mrs, Richard Delafield, Mrs. L. F, Morris, Mrs, 
Philip Sands, Mrs, Edward King, Mrs, Walter Taylor 
and Mrs J, P. Morgan 

The Horse Show judges have been carefully se- 
lected. Thoroughbreds — Mr. Andrew Smith, To- 
ronto; Mr. H. Coster and Mr, Frank Hall. 
Trotters and roadsters Mr. John E. Thayer, Boston ; 
General G. 8. Field, Buffalo, and Mr. Cari S, Burr, 
Jr., Commack, Long Island. Hackneys—Mr. Henry 
Livesley, Rothersfuer, Sussex County, England 
Coaching stallions and pony breeding classes—Mr. 
Prescott Lawrence and Dr. Andrew Smith. Heavy 
draft stallions—Mr. H. L. Herbert. Harness horses, 
tandems, four-in-hands and ponies in harness—Mr. 
Francis Underhill, Mr. Prescott Lawrence and Mr. 
E. Sheldon, Saddle horses, police horses and ponies 
under saddle—Capt. C. F. Roe, Mr. Spencer Borden 
and Mr. W. Gulliver, Hunters and jumpers—Mr, 
John Cowdin, Major James Cooley and Mr. Charles 
E. Mather. Among the amateur four-in-hand drivers 
who will compete are Mr. Reginald Rives, Mr. Harri- 
son Caner, Mr. J. H. Shults, Jr., Mr. J. L. Conway, 
Mr. P. F, Collier, Mr. J. Hickson Brown and others. 

One of the pleasantest affairs in the history of the New 
York Club was a large dinner, or subscription banquet 
rather, and musical entertainment given at the club- 
house on Saturday evening last. ‘here were at least 
one hundred guests. Among some of the men present 
were Mr, George Kirkland, Mr. James D. Smith, 
Mr. James Farley, Mr. W.H Stafford, Mr. William 
Latimer, Mr. Roger Pryor and others, 

Miss Callender and Miss de Forest have announced 
their intention of entertaining their friends in the 
same delightful manner as tormerly. Their first 
musicale will occur on the evening of 17 January. 
The second on 31 January, third on St. Valentine's 
Day, and fourth and last on 28 February. 


WEDDINGS 

The wedding of Miss Alice Westervelt, daughter 
of the late Judge Tomkins Westervelt and niece of 
Mr. and Mrs, Harmon Brown, to Mr, Walter D. 
Clark, son of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Clark, took place 
at half past three o’clock on Thursday, 26 October, 
at St. George’s Church in Stuyvesant Square. 

Miss Mary Lawrence Perkins, youngest daughter 
of Mrs, Charles L.Perkins, was married on Saturday, 
27 October, at half after twelve o'clock, to Mr Wal- 
dron Kintzing Post, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Post, at the Episcopal Church, Glen Cove, Long 
Island, 

The marriage of Miss Susie Beatrix Crimmins, 
oldest daughter of Mr. John D. Crimmins, to Mr. 
Albert Gould Jennings occurred at Mr. Crimmins’ 
country seat, Firwodéd, Noroton, Conn., on Wednes- 
day,27 October, There were no bridesmaids, Miss 
Lily Lalor Crimmins was maid of honor, Mr. Arthur 
Melvin Hatch best man and Mr, Alexander Richards, 
Mr. Wyllys Terry, Mr. R. Burnham Moffat, Mr. 
John D. Crmmins, Jr.,and Mr. Vandusen Rickert 
were the ushers, A large reception and collation 
followed the ceremony. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Beatrice Post to Mr. Rejis Henry Post. Miss 
Postis a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. V. 
Post, and her mother was Miss McClean. Mr. Post 
is her cousin and a son of Mr. and Mrs, Charles A. 
Post. Mrs, Post was Miss De Trobriand. 

Miss Louisa M. Bell to Mr, Stephen Whitney. 
Miss Bell is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis V. 
Bell and granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bell. 
Mr. Whitney is the eldest son of Mrs, Stephen S. 
Whitney, of Fairlawn, Morris Plains, N. J. 

Miss Florence Westervelt to Mr. George Trotter. 
Miss Westervelt is the only daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. John C, Westervelt, and Mr. Trotter is from 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Carolyn Huntington to Mr. Hamilton Par- 
rish. Miss Huntington is the daughter of Mr. B. H. 
Huntington,and Mr. Parrish a son of Mr, Harden 
Parrish and a graduate of Princeton College. 

Miss Lily Prentice to Colonel Stephen W. Mills, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Prentice is a daughter of Mrs. 
Isaac W. Prentice. 

The engagement of Miss Angelica Gerry, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Elbridge Gerry, to Mr. J. Wads- 
worth Ritchie has been broken off. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 


(The drawings in these two columns are from Dr. 
Syntax. Next sketches will be from The Bauble 
Shop.) 


Here’s something wrong somewhere. 

| Last night somebody certainly as- 
sisted at a revival of Tom Robert- 

son’s School at the Broadway and brought 
away a programme. This morning a little 
note had to be written calling in the aid of 
phonotypy, as it were, to set off the graceful 


sketches dotted hereabout. Then reference 





LORD LAWNTENNIS AND MISS TROPICS 


was made to the programme. It reads: De 
Wolf Hopper and his Company in Dr. Syntax, 
by Cheever Goodwin and Wilson Morse. 
What a curious error! The programme 
should read : School, of the late Tom Robert- 
son, cut to order and interspersed with some 
very nicely fixed Woolson 
Morse and joked up to date with good taste 
and genuine humour, by W. 


over music by 


presumably 





DR, SYNTAX AND MISS TROPICS 


Hopper. The arrangement of School is 
almost exactly followed. Krux and Professor 
Scowles are identical in character, even in 
make up. Lord Lawntennis is Beau Farin- 
tosh, ditto, ditto. The 


sleepy school girl, 





JACK ALDEN AND MEROPE MALLOW 


the fat school girl and Naomi Tigh—isn't it? 
—and Merope Mallow, once more, ditto, 
ditto. And are not many of Robertson's 


lines retained, and cannot the milk 
























































































































pitcher be sworn to—the love scené 
being exact in spirit through -the pitcher 
business? Cinderella and School both have, 
it would seem, 
a German 
i source and the 
prevailing im- 
pression in the 
thespo - dilet 
tante world is 
that Mr. Good- 
win has made 
over the old 
Cinderella. 
Given a book 
of School, Dr. 


Syntax becomes 





exactly two 

DR, SYNTAX days’ work 

for any prac- 

ticed playwright or librettist. There is no 
objection to this if Mr. Hopper were angel 


enough to admit the fact on the programme ; 
otherwise the re- 
flection is forced 
on one that if 
poor Robertson 
were alive, with 


residence and 
rights in New 
York city, the 


bill of the play 
would not read 
Dr. Syntax by 
Cheever Good- 
win. 

For the rest, it 
is all very nice, 
very chaste and, 
most important of 








all, the atmos- 

phere which made 

School such a ™ 

lasting success PSYCHE PERSIMMONS 
has been  beau- 


tifully preserved by Mr. Goodwin. He tore 
up the School plant bodily and trimmed it to 
bear the added musical grafts, but the new soil 
is as good as the old, and in equally whole- 
some air the plant flourishes as well as ever. 





MEROPE MALLOW AND JACK ALDEN 


Many a tragedian developes into an excel- 
lent comedian. Mr. Hopper could never 
Have beena De Reszkeor a Lablache because 
his voice is rugged and lacks the large volume 
necessary for a primo basso assoluto, but it 
may be firmly questioned whether there are 
many male singers who understand the art of 
singing better than Mr. Hopper. To a 
singer his charivaris vocales are the most de- 
licious of his jokes. He will play the pho- 
netic fool for a minute or so to orchestral 
accompaniments and then gives us a few bars 
of sound singing in the best possible method. 
Again, Mr. Hopper is a humorous gentleman 
on the stage and what he is his company 
have to be—of course, at the respectful dis- 
tance of acquisitiveness. The cast is even. 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





DESIGNED AND 
MADE BY 


WHITING M’F’G CO, 








STE RLANG 








GOELET SCHOONER PRIZE; 1894. N 
Wown By “ EMERALD.”” 


Broadway & 18th St., 


EW YORK. 


Waritrine Merc Co. 
Silversmiths, 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY {fy FINE; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS 





The 19th Century woman has assert- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, | 
wealth and happiness, and knows how | 
to go to work to obtain them. She | 
When an) 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; | 


begins with her health. 


when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 
ing to be laid up from either work | 
or pleasure, she at once applies an 
ALLcock’s Porous PLasTer and goes 
right on with her duties, knowing that 





she can safely rely upon the ALLCocK’s 
to take care of the trouble. 


And when she asks for an ALLcock’s Porous Ptaster, and the druggist 


tries to sell her something “just as good as ALLCock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for | 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


ye ae Let the glorious days of | 
pe Autumn tempt you | 
« wes Sa to try a wheel. 
4 es The best wheeling | 

t ee season of the year is | 

, at hand. Fit yourself for | 


i the winter campaign by a | 


judicious amount of outdoor | 
exercise. Ride a Columbia. | 
bb 
SEC,” Yellow Label. 
“BRUT. 9 Gold Label, 
Vintage 1887. 


Porous 
Plasters 









Everybody likes Columbias. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. | 


Send two two-cent stamps for catalogue, 
or obtain it free from any Columbia agent. 


N USEDONTHIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE- ULLMAN C2 


NEW YORK 








| C orrespondence invited. 





KNOX HATS 





at the ery of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 


World’s 


| Highest : 
Columbian 
Award Exposition 


F -Jwyerrort 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


| 253 FirrH Ave., New York. 


and superior excellence of material. Knox’s estab- | 


lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties fo 
Gentlemen ane Ladies. 
Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St., N. Y. 


“Waldorf”’ 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin. 


$3.00. 


NONE BETTER 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 


es 


SASSI 
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Send your size,and we will 
ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Court,) 
New YorK. 





Send for Catalogue. 





(One door above 28th Street.) 


Correct Styles 
Latest Novelties 


For Evening Dress "9085, ished 
Worsteds. 

For Autumn Wear Chetterfclds, 
of gray, brown and green. 

For Trousers The Shepherd's Checks. 
For Lounging Gis‘ Shooting Coats. 
Orders booked now for Horse 
Show Week 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


ae? 









Golf 

and Hunt Suits, 

Tattersall Waist- Coats. 

Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 

N.B.—Self-measurement card sent on application. 











ODGKINS & Honckins 
Taors Axo Breecues Makers, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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eration not being characteristic of humanity. 
Whether the minority clings to theories that the 
world has outgrown, or advocates those which it has not yet 
accepted the result, is the same. The unthinking gregari- 
ous herd calumniates the ‘‘ old fogy”’ or the “ crank,”’ as 
the case may be. 


Ora is the usual portion of the minority, tol- 


Ocial minorities which never set up a propaganda, but, 
sy on the contrary, prefer to pursue their way decorously 
and quietly, are ever and anon rudely called upon to 
Halt ! and harken to the chidings of the cock-sure-we’ re- 
right majority. Among the tongue and pen-lashed social 
minorities bachelors hold a prominent place, little in the way 
of impertinent comment and impudent interference, having 
been spared them. A man’s right to marry or not to 
marry would seem to be fully covered by the ‘* pursuit of 
happiness *’ clause, which most nations guarantee to their 
peoples. It appears this is not the case, however. The 
bachelor is fulminated against by the laity, and he has not 
infrequently been the victim of adverse legislation. His 
cardinal crime, according to the critics, is selfishness. He 
will not immolate himself on the altar of family responsi- 
bilities, but contemptuously ignores the need of race ex- 
pansion. 


Ine fellows, his married critics are, to charge him with 
F selfishness. They, every one of them, married as a 
result of acute altruism ; an unselfish desire for race 
continuance impelled them to wed. As carefully and consci- 
entiously as athletes and merchants prepare tor their callings 
the married men fitted themselves for the physical and 
monetary responsibilities of fatherhood. Chastity, industry, 
thrift their motto. Their mates were selected with de- 
liberation, and an eye single to the grand work of race 
advancement. ‘To their beautiful self-abnegation we owe 
our happy world, where crime and misery are not, and where 
viciousness and disease are unknown. How truly benefi- 
cent is the conduct of the married man—unselfish creature. 
What pride he must take in the millenium-world he has 
helped to perpetuate ! 


est of some woman—or her principal. In either event 

it is an aggravated case of self-gratification. Little 
cares he for the good of the race. If love is the motive that 
impelled him, he simply had not sufficient strength of char- 
acter to withstand the attraction of sex—simply that and 
nothing more, and he cannot pose as a race-altruist when, 
in fact, he is nothing but a weakling. 


Ss” cant! Man marries to secure the undivided inter- 


He bachelor has an undeniable ethical, as well as 

I legal right to abstain from assuming the burden 

ot wife and children if he prefers to be independ- 

ent. It is nowhere decreed that man is under compulsion 

to become a slave if enslavement is repugnant to him. 

And, most assuredly, marriage is a captive condition—a 

state of relinquished independence. It has, of course, many 

advantages, but the fact remains that over its portal is 
written concession, not liberty. 


Here are those to whom freedom of action, liberty of 

I speech and independence of thought are precious 

above all things, and they are quite within their 
rights when they decline to imperil their treasured posses- 
sions, by assuming marital obligations. 

The bachelor’s right to remain untrammelled, if that be 
his pleasure, cannot be gainsaid. And when it comes to 
examples of selfishness it is he who can say to the husband, 
Thou art the man! 








T is lately the fashion to be intensely American—to 
find that in numberless ways our own country is, by 
comparison, infinitely more comfortable for body, soul 

and mind than any other. With this feeling and fashion 
comes resentment of impertinent criticism from foreigners 
and denunciation of the stage trick of seeking criticism 
from aliens simply because they are aliens. Mr. Warner 
as a social observer, or Mr. Howells as a social theorist, is 
more popular with Americans to-day than Mr. Paul Bour- 
get. In Mr. Bourget’s case the odd fact exists that, though 
a foreigner, he is extremely witty, a wonderful analyst 
rather than critic, and in command of most admirable dic- 
tion. Reading his Outre Mer in the Herald is very different 
from the experience of the present writer, who remembers 
with amusement Mr. Henry Irving surrounded, at dawn, 
by reporters in the cabin of a tugboat in the upper bay, and 
giving discreet views upon our country, our manners and 
our customs before he had landed on our shores. Of this 
sort of impertinent fooling we have had enough. 

Mr. Bourget is to be read because he is clever; and read 
with prejudice against him because he is a foreigner. He is, 
besides, the unfortunate victim of an advertising project. 
To such strange uses is talent put. 

Mr. Bourget gets very nearly at the truth in what he 
states. He does not get it exactly, because many gentle- 
women of this country are obscured by their circumstances. 
These Mr. Bourget has not known. His strictures are 
upon the social phenomena of the day ; and as fortunes 
are quickly made with us, and three generations are sup- 
posed to be ordinarily necessary to make a lady, why 
should he discover great refinement or the absence of 
commonness in those whom he describes as saturated with 
practical energy—women who have conveniently forgotten 
their grandmothers ? 

Still, there is an outcome from this condition that is 
rapidly and surely working with American women of all 
classes, and noticeably so with the rich. That change is 
in the ever-increasing and vehement desire that our women 
have to be noted for some individual attainment other than 
material possessions. To excel in sports—in riding, driv- 
ing, hunting, tennis, sailing, golf; to do something in 
literature, in politics, in art; to be distinguished for fine 
taste in dress, in entertaining, in personal beauty; to shine 
as executants in charitable undertakings or social leadership, 
are the absorbing ambitions most conspicuous in them to- 
day. As the competition in such regards becomes keener 
the difficulty encountered becomes greater. To overcome 
such difficulty is the conspicuous and commendable desire 
of Society women. This change has taken place within a 
few years. Any one noting the public press will be con- 
vinced of this. The Society columns of the daily papers 
are full of what women are doing, of accounts of their 
practical energy: 

That American Society women are an idle, vain, jealous, 
insipid, useless lot may have been true at onetime. It is 
certainly no longer so. They are quick-witted, eager and 
spirited. They may be concerned much of their time with 
trivial things, but they have talents and, as a rule, they are 
putting their talents to best account. There is, for exam- 
ple, one woman who for years has been closely identified 
with the very best Society of New York. She to-day is 
respected not merely for the social position she occupies, 
but rather for the great good she has accomplished for 
numerous charities by her finesse, cleverness and ability. 
And she is typical of many more. Our women have prac- 
tical energy as a birthright ; thousands of them have wealth 
as a circumstance ; most of them are tending toward indi- 
vidual excellence. That many of them have riches to aid 
them is fortunate for our whole body politic. 



































A MORNING COMEDY 


“* A well-educated sense of humor will save a woman when 
religion, training and home influences fail.’ Kipling. 
Cene: A summer morning in Golden 
Gate Park. A man and woman—evi- 
dently of the great world—are strolling 
along a broad path near the children’s play 
ground. The woman carries a yellow-backed 
book tucked under her arm, and swings to 
and froa gay parasol. As they walk, the 
book drops to the ground. 
Tue Man (as he picks it up): ** What on 
earth is this for?’ 
Tue Woman: “Strange as it may seem, 
to read.”” 
Tue Man (with discouragement): “ I 
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hoped you had come intending to listen to 
me.”” 

Tue Woman: ‘*And resign the most 
overt of all my ancient rights—to do the talk- 
ing myself? Besides, I was afraid you might 
bore me, and these (holding up the book) can't 
possibly. They’re just Plain Tales, and yours 
is sure to be somewhat ornate and Ibsenish. By 
the way, when are you going to begin ? We've 
walked up and down this path four times al- 
ready. It would be terribly mortifying and 
romance-destroying to be asked to move on 
by a park policeman.”’ 

Tue Man: ** You make it so very difficult.” 

Tue Woman: “ Well, it ought to be, 
oughtn’t it? Asa sort of mild concession to 
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ethics in general. (Looking about her con- 
templatively). What a nice, early, innocent 
time o” day it is. When people are trying to 
be wicked they ought really to provide the 
accessories. A big storm cloud, with thunder 
and lightning and other elemental decor, not a 
glad, confidant morning—with a merry-go- 
round for slow music. Why didn’t you ar- 
range it ?” 

THe Man: ‘ Will you look at me a mo- 
ment ?” 

Tue Woman (glancing at her companion, 
and speaking more seriously): “ Ah! you are 
unhappy, aren't you? And manlike, you 
want me to make affidavit to it. Come, let 
us sit here, lower-class holiday fashion, and 
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I'll be good. (Laughs.) Pray forgive me, 
but you are so funny when you look 
solemn, and it’s all so absurd. It’s like 
the children when they say ‘let’s pre- 
tend.’ ” 

THE Man (frowning): ‘* Absurd that 
we should love each other.’ 

Tue Woman: ‘Certainly, under the 
existing conditions, and especially for us 
to meet here in all out doors like a pair 
of stage conspirators. But I adore the 
park, and I couldn’t resist the idea of a 
visit en famille. (Pointing with her parasol. ) 

Just see that corrugated elephant over there ! 
Isn’t he joy enough? (Eagerly) O, see, 
they are going to put part of him into that 
little tub. I suppose he’s English, and can’t 
get along without it. Do let’s go and see 
*em do it!”’ 

Tue Man (with cold politeness): “ You 
can go; I shall stay here.” 

Tue Woman (sinking back regretfully) : 
‘*¢O! well then, go on; only he’s going to be 
so funny in the tub.”” 

Tue Man (bitterly): ‘‘ Perhaps if I were 
funny you would ' 

Tue Woman (interrupting him and smiling 
broadly): “ You are, my friend, you are! 
Please don’t be any funnier. I never could 
stand it.” 

Tue Man: ‘The time is flying. Have 
you thought over what I asked you to; what 
you promised to?”’ 

Tue Woman (putting her hand to herheart): 
“ Yes, it seizes me here night and day. It’s 
like a great yearning. To be free, to be 
free! To open the door of my prison and 
step out into the world of others, your world. 
To be sure, I went in 
willingly, but that was long ago; and it was 
my mother led me, with music and flowers and 
friends, and he—he was kind and attentive— 
and incidental. Ten years ago! (Laughs bit- 
terly.) They might almost let me out for 
good behavior.”” 

Tue Maw (tenderly): «¢ My darling, my 
darling !"" 

Tue Woman (turning upon him): “ Do 
you think it’s quite the thing to use the pos- 
sessive—yet? I told you we should do the 
melodramatic if we came out here—and in face 
of that lovely sensible elephant over there, 
who’s just thinking of nothing, and being 
happy. If we had only never evolved out of 
the anthropomorphic! Then Id simply sit 
on a branch, modestly hidden behind the 
leaves, while you and the Other fought it out, 
and I should go off simply and savagely, with 
the victor. (Glancing at her companion mis- 
chievously.) You'd have to take a course in 
athletics first, though.’ 

Tue Man (turning white): “I do not 
think you need to wish to be any more brutal.” 

Tue Woman: ‘ There, now, I like you 
so. When you tell me the truth. I was 
atrocious—but I must torture you, because— 
I love you! (The man makes an inarticulate 
exclamation of triumph). I don’t see the sky 
preparing to fall, or feel any earthquakes, 
do you? I have been led to suppose they 
would follow such a declaration. Bah! the 
world would be like anewly made jelly all the 
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time, I fear, were it so. Do you know, I've 
often sat and gazed and gazed again at some- 
body who was presumed to be wicked, and 
I’m always interested and puzzled to find them 
just like everybody else. No black mark any- 
where !” 

Tue Man (impatiently) : ‘* Then, if you 
love me—oh, bless you for confessing !—you 
will a 

Tue Woman (softly): ‘No, I will not. 
(The man groans and buries his head in his 
hands.) Listen, dear! I might make you 
think me an angel of all the virtues and send 
you away sorrowfully, tender and respectful ; 
but, instead, I'm going to tell the entire truth 
and make you hate me. I want to be a good 
woman—good with the kind of goodness 
that’s easy when one is happy and in harmony 
with one’s lot—and that would be a thousand 
times true were I with you. I don’t respect 
conventions—worldly ones. I see them too 
often defied successfully by money and impu- 
dence, but I can’t seem to get over the ab- 
surdity of the thing. If it could all happen 
in ten minutes, and we might all take our little 
pose, and follow our little cue, and have a 
smashing climax—but just think of the huge 
farce of the thing as it is. This is about it, I 
believe ; the technique, so to speak. I am 
to go to Joe—kind, elderly, bald, indulgent, 
dense, good Joe—with that crude word, di- 
vorce. I can see him now, looking up in a 
dazed way and saying, ‘ Why, my dear, what 
for ?” in exactly the same tone he asks about 
the weather or the telephone bell. And then 
I should have to talk about ‘ incompatibility,” 
and so on; and finally I'd have to tell him 
about you—it wouldn't be honest otherwise, 
you know. Suppose 4 

THE Man: “Spare me!” 

ThE Woman (unheeding): “I tried to 
explain to him that you really ‘ understood 
me,’ or were willing to try ; that we loved one 
another and had to have one another—oh, 
quite lawfully, of course—and poor Joe lis- 
tening, and blinking, and scared, and kinder 
than ever. Why, it would make the very 
gods roar. And suppose we should get our 
own way, legally and properly, and after the 
due delays and accepted offerings on the altars 
of convention, what then? Think of having 
to pose forever as triumphant lovers! A sort 
of bourgeoise Francesca and Paolo, announc- 
ing to the entire world the extreme strenuous- 
ness of our devotion! We should never dare 
to quarrel, even behind closed doors; and 
then, some day, sooner or later, we should 
meet at breakfast as usual—terribly as usual 
—and I should see in your eyes that it hadn't 
been worth while! How I should laugh— 
die o” laughing !"” 

THE Man: * You do not love me, that’s 
all.”” 

THE Woman: **I knew you would say 
that. That's my part of thetorture.”” (They 
sit silent for a long minute.) 

Tue Man: “I fear my sense of the ludi- 
crous is hopelessly defective. I only feel that 
I love you, and I am not afraid.” 

Tue Woman (resuming her light tone) : 
“ That's very sweet of you, and I am sure you 
mean it. Now! I rather think your defective 
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Wouldn't 


sense might develope, though. 
you catch yourself smiling in the glass at 
the image of a man—a club man—an 
elegant, a creature of comfort, in exile, 
with a woman neither young nor beauti- 
ful—and with none of the adjuncts of a 


bachelor funeral pyre? No rice, no con- 
gratulations, no tom-toms !"" 

Tue Man: ‘ Will you be serious? 
you even be a trifle womanly and kind ?”” 

Tue Woman: ‘I can't! ** (Laughs with a 
little choking sound.) ‘* A star danced when 
I was born, too—and yet I am not merry. 
Come, go home by the elephant. He is so 
large, and sane, and unmoved. I think he 
will have a beneficial effect. I shall take the 
next green car and go and match samples. 
Can you think of anything better to distract 
the female mind and emotions ?** 

THe Man (doggedly): “I am coming 
too.” 

THE Woman (laughing outright): “Oh! Oh! 
Oh! but you are funny (Gravely.) No, my dear 
—my ever dearest dear, we part here—practi- 
cally and dramatically for ever. When you 
come to see me you will find Joe—or some- 
body there-—or I shalJ] be out.”’ 

THE MAN (violently): ‘ You do not even 
trust me.”” 

THE Woman (putting her hand gently on 
his arm): ‘* Try to understand—lI love you. 
(Again gaily.) Excuse the repetition. Encores 
are always in poor taste.”” 

Tue Man: “Shall you never be sorry, 
never regret ?”” 

Tue Woman: “1 shall be sorry for 
you—let me see, say about two years. I’ve 
noticed that with your sex there’s a marked 
periodicy about this sort of thing. I'll give 
you the maximum. Pray don’t feel shy 
or sheepish, however, if I meet you with 
another before that. I shall not have for- 
gotten—but I shall be glad. There's the 
car. There’s just time to catch it with dig- 
nity. Here’s your chance fora last word.”" 

Tue Man (solemnly): “I shall remember 
and adore you always—as I do this mo- 
ment.”” 

THe Woman (going): “I knew you 
would touch the occasion. It’s like the ‘ high- 
ly resolve’ in the Gettysburg address. (Giv- 
ing him her hand, which he holds an instant.) 
My dear, my very dear! (As she goes down 
the path.) After all, we weren't wicked, were 
we? We were only extremely humorous. 
Just players in a morning’s comedy.” 

Dorothea Lummis. 


Will 


COACHING SONG 


A™® why do we blow from the tally-ho, 
Our loud:‘and shining horn, 

As away we go, with our cheeks aglow, 

Through the clear and mellow morn ? 


Ah, yes, we know, from the tallyho, 
Our ringing horn is blown, 

Not just for show, as away we go, 
But to give the whole thing tone ! 


Harry Romaine. 
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AS SEEN BY HIM 


Hen the candles are lit ’’ 
is an expression which, 
perfectly simple in its 

way, seems, nevertheless, to pro- 
voke some confusion in the minds 
of my readers, as frequently I have 
letters asking me when and where 
and at what time or place should 
evening dress be worn. When 
does “evening ” properly begin and 
when should the candles be lighted 
and what should be worn ? 

Let us settle this question once 
and forever—although I have an- 
swered it scores of times in my 
replies to inquirers, and I have been 
very explicit. 

The English model is the one 
we follow. Smart men dress 
according to English standards, 
women according to French. 

In the days of old, in this coun- 
try, we read by candle light as 
soon as it was too dark to see 
otherwise. Then kerosene and 
other oils, then gas, and finally 
that most offensive of all glaring 
miseries, the electric light. Now 
we have in the large cities gone 
back to the candle or the lamp. 
In winter five o'clock is the hour. 
If spring, of course, six or seven, 
just before dinner. An evening 
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the light of day. I find it advan- 
tageous to dress about six. My 
friend, Mr. Van Hook—let me call 
him that—who is in business on 
Wall Street, comes up from the 
Exchange about five, lingers at 
the club a moment and then goes 
to his chambers to change his dress 
for the evening. He looks in at 
the club a little while again before 
dinner. Sometimes he dines there, 
sometimes not. 

Meadows always puts out two 
evening suits for me. One is a 
dress suit, and the other has a 
dinner or Cowes coat. If I am 


dress should, however, never see 
' 























NOT IN HIS CASE 


CHOLLY CuumMPLEIGH:: “I think ideas are 
catching. Don’t you, Miss Coldeal ?” 

Miss CoLpeaL: ‘¢ Possibly. But 
people seem to be most effectually inoculated 
against the infection.” 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 
Jack: ‘*I was a witness to a most exciting 
affaire du coeur last Sunday afternoon.”’ 
Cuorus or Giris: ** Oh, Jack do tell us !” 
Jack: *¢ All right, girls, but I had no idea 
you were interested in dog fights.” 


A DISTINCTION 
Ciara: “ George seems to deliberate so 
before replying even to the simplest ques- 
tion.” 
Carrie: ‘I noticed that he pauses, but I 
never saw any evidence of deliberation.” 


some > 


EXPECTED 
MaxweLt: “ It was a great foot-ball game, 
and the Allround University would have won 
only one of the players lost his head.”’ 
Mrs. MaxweELv_: * Mercy! Such brutal- 
ity! I always said something like that would 
happen sooner or later.”’ 


THE LIMIT REACHED 


Conpuctor oF Horse Car: “ Move for- 
ward, please. Plenty of room up in front.’’ 

MAN uP IN Front (gasping): “ So there is, 
but I don’t know how to ride horseback.”’ 

SOMETHING LIKE IT 

Proressor SmirH : ‘* No one can conceive 
of the slow and awful lapse of geological 
time.”” 

Browy : **I don’t know. I've had a car- 
penter working for me by the day.”’ 
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dining alone, or at the club or 
going to the play with one or two 

men, or am going to pay the most 
informal call upon relatives or 

most intimate friends, I put on 
my Cowes coat. And even in the latter 
case I do not consider it the best of form 
to wear one’s Cowes coat where there is any 
ceremony whatever. The coat or jacket is 
made of unfinished worsted with a roll collar 
of silk. A friend of mine, who is somewhat 
bent on economy, managed to have quite a 
number of these jackets by having his old 
black sack coats, and even some of his old 
black cutaways, which were perfectly good, 
but which he could not wear because they are 
out of style, converted into Tuxedo or Cowes 
jackets. In the case of the sack coat, it was 
very easy. Ai roll collar of silk was added to 
it, and the transformation was effected. 

Several of these were cuite swagger, es- 
pecially the ones made out of rough goods, 
which are still worn. The more evening 
clothes you have the better, and I think that 
you should have at least more than two even- 
ing suits. You live in evening clothes practi- 
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cally. Your trousers should, of course, be of 
the same material as your coat, but a white or 
black waistcoat is optional. Although I must 
confess a white waistcoat with a Cowes coat 
is not good form, as it must be remembered 
that the Cowes coat is only for informal oc- 
casions. A Cowes coat must always have an 
outside pocket, a dress coat never. 

Now as to the dress or evening coat proper. 
Evening dress is worn to dinner as to dinners— 
I make the distinction purposely—to the play, 
to, of course, receptions and balls and dances, 
and in fact to every occasion of a formal 
character, which occurs after dark. It is 
worn to pay evening visits, especially on Sun- 
day evenings, when there is a chance of find- 
ing some one at home. 

I should advise the wearing of a Cowes coat 
after June ist in the city, and if one is 
obliged to be in town at any time during the 
dead season—July, August and September— 
it is better to appear at roof gardens in your 
traveling dress-tweed suit, sack coat, straw or 
Hombourg hat and tan shoes. A straw hat 
may be worn with a Cowes coat and has been 
worn—at Newport—with an evening coat. 

The very fashionable evening coat is made 
of unfinished worsted. Some are made of 
vicuna. I did hear that the old-fashioned 
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some but plain. My evening shirts are made 
up very stiff, of plain linen. I would dis- 
charge any laundress who should dare put the 
faintest suspicion of gloss upon them. 

The collars—I need not say always at- 
tached to my shirts—are very high and 
straight. I have, of course, several kinds and 
styles. For informal occasions I sometimes 
wear the plain turn-over. A few men who 
have short, fat necks are obliged to wear the 
turn-down. It is an idiosyncrasy. Ais to the 
tie, I find that the lawn tie, arranged in a 
plain rectangular bow, is the smartest. Not 
such as Mr. Drew wears in The Bauble Shop 
—that, I must confess, is either a great work 
of art or it is a made-up tie, and my sus- 
picions tell me it is the latter, and I gazed at 
it-steadily during the entire second act of the 
play, which I found very commonplace and 
sentimental, but well played, and in its en- 
tirety quite well dressed. 

The butterfly tie, I am informed, has seen 
its best days. It was pretty, but intensely ar- 
tificial ; therefore, let your white tie be a 
good, honest piece of lawn or like material, 
wide and tied in an honest bow. Never mind 
if it is slightly crumpled. It shows that you 
have made efforts to tie it yourself and that, 
although you are slovenly in disposition, still 





GOWNS WORN BY MME. BERNHARDT, IN CLAUDE’S WIFE, AT THE RENAISSANCE 
THEATRE IN PARIS 


FIGURE 1.—Redingote with loose fronts lined throughout with pearl satin. Mantle opens over gown 
of seal silk embroidered with floral design. F1GURE 2 (seated).—Robe of old-rose figured silk. White 
percé cloth laid over bust. Sleeves very full. Band of percé cloth at bottom of skirt. FIGURE 3.—Robe 


of moss-color over white satin. 


broadcloth is coming back, but I do not think 
so. I cannot find any of this material at the 
tailors’. The collar and lapel of the coat are 
covered with silk and the collar is notched. 
A single button on the sleeves is correct, the 
tails are rather long and are cut square rather 
than in the old pigeon-shape fashion. Single- 
breasted waistcoats, with three buttons, cut 
very low and showing as much of the shirt 
front as possible are the correct things in 
cloth. The trousers are plain without any 
braid on the side, and the width is not as 
exaggerated as it was last year. White waist- 
coats of piqué or simple duck at dances or 
balls or at the opera are permissible. Patent 
leather pumps, black silk stockings are also 
indispensible adjuncts to evening dress. 

The evening shirt is very plain. You can 
have two or three buttons. I have different 
sets of these, some in white enamel, others in 
plain gold, others pearls—the only three kinds 
one can wear. Everything I have is hand- 


you have good intentions. The black tie is 
worn at the play, at informal dinners, and 
with a Cowes or dinner jacket ; also when you 
are in mourning. I hear that in Paris they 
are wearing white ties edged with black— 
very fantastic, funereal and in extremely bad 
taste. Also, the new French shirts with plaits_ 
will never do for evening dress, although Is 
hear that there are some men who will brave 
public opinion sufficiently to wear them. 


DECOLLETAGE OF ROYALTY 


Oyalty is distinctly in favor of décolle- 
tage, which is de rigueur at every 
court of Europe. Down to three years 

ago women, who for one reason or another 
were unable to wear low-cut sleeveless dresses, 
were ipse facto debarred from attending state 
balls, state concerts and drawing-rooms. It is 
only quite recently that Queen Victoria has 
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relented so far as to tolerate rare exceptions to 
the rule, in favor of a few ladies who would 
otherwise be kept away from court. But in 
each instance they have been obliged to obtain 
through the Lord Chamberlain’s department 
the permission of the Queen to appear in the 
royal presence in high dresses with elbow 
sleeves being careful to include in their appli- 
cation full and oft embarrassing details as to 
the reason of their being unable to wear low- 
cut gowns. 

Queen Victoria herself in her younger days, 
and even comparatively late in life possessed a 
beautiful neck and shoulders which she made 
no hesitation about displaying in the most 
generous manner. Her daughters, her sons” 
wives and her granddaughters take after her in 
this respect, and at the drawing-rooms at 
Buckingham Palace it is often a subject of re- 
mark that the most décolleté dresses are to be 
found on the steps of the throne. 

At the court of Copenhagen the same rules 
and the same disposition on the part of royalry 
prevail, old Queen Louise, although the great- 
grandmother of several princelets still décol- 
letéing herself as extensively as if she were a 
young girl, and looking remarkably well, too, 
in her low-cut gowns. 

At Berlin, too, the décolletage is excessive, 
at least it appears so, perhaps on account of 
the gowns being cut by German couturiers 
who do not possess the difficult art of combin- 
ing daring with elegance, chic and propriety. 

The young Empress, who has a fine neck 
and shoulders, is fond of making a liberal show 
of them. Empress Frederick, though similarly 
disposed, is less advantaged by nature, and I 
remember seeing her at a state ball at Berlin 
while Crown Princess, arrayed in a purple 
velvet robe, and presenting such a spectacle 
that it was difficult to see where the bodice 
ended and the flesh began. Nor can I 
ever forget the shocking appearance of old 
Empress Augusta on that occasion. Almost 
completely impotent and helpless, she was re- 
clining on a peculiarly constructed chair in 
one corner of the picture gallery of the royal 
castle. Wrinkled and shrunken, endeavoring 
to hide the ravages of her seventy-seven years 
of age by an enormous brown wig and quan- 
tities of badly applied paint, enamel, cream, 
etc., her exceedingly décolleté pink dress 
merely served to intensify the horror of the 
spectacle which she presented. 

At the court of Vienna, as at those of Mad- 
rid, Lisbon and Rome, the décolletage is of a 
very generous character, the royal and imper- 
ial ladies setting the example and leading the 
way. Since the tragic death of the Austrian 
Crown Prince, Rudolph, his mother, the Em- 
press, has, however, invariably appeared at all 
State functions in a high-cut long-sleeved 
black crape dress, a sombre and pathetic figure 
among all the brilliant throng of gorgeously 
appareled and bare-shouldered beauties of her 
court. 

The only royal personage whom I can re- 
call to have objected on principle to décolle- 
tage was the late Czarina of Russia, who, late 
in life, developed bigotry and prudery to such 
a remarkable extent that she for a while even 
declined to permit the physicians to examine 
her chest for the purpose of endeavoring to 
check the tuberculosis to which she eventually 
succumbed. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask one 
question of my fair readers. To us men 
evening dress constitutes, perhaps unconsci- 





ously, a species of moral straight-jacket.. We 
are far more disposed to observe the con- 
ventionalities and courtesies of life when thus 
arrayed than when garbed ina jacket anda 
pot hat. What is the moral effect of décolleté 
evening dress upon women? Does it fulfil 
the same straight-jacket réle for them as our 
swallow tail coats do for us? Or, does it, 
on the contrary, serve to call all their pervers- 
ity, friskiness and coquetry into play, making 
them all agog for manslaughter ? 
London Clubman. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


MORNING GOWNS—WRAPS AND HATS—PERCE 
CLOTHS—-SILKS AND CHIFFONS—-THE PER- 
SISTENT BLOUSE, 


Am very glad to see that mourning attire 

I in general is now made to conform with 

present fashions, and that the manufac- 
turers and purveyors of this class of goods 
have at last waked up to the fact that men 
and women do not always put on mourning 
because their hearts are broken. Women, on 
the contrary, are not infrequently in a state of 
rebellion. against the necessity of spoiling 
their good looks by so plain and doleful an 
outer garb. 

We all know that where grief is deep and 
sincere no tashion ever invented has been 
such a blessing, protecting us from contact 
with jarring occasions, which we were un- 
able and unfit to meet. 

But as I said before, perfunctory mourning 
has been very properly considered, and an 
effort made to have it as becoming as possible. 

For street wear a cloth with crépe surface 
makes up admirably, and one that I saw 
recently had several rows of pipings on the 
bottom of the skirt. A seamless bodice with 
the plastron of mousseline de soie. The 
sleeves were looped up in front by rosettes of 
English crépe, and had flaring epaulettes of 
crépe as well. - Double ruchings of mousseline 
formed the collar, and scarfs of it draped the 
wrists. It was a gown unmistakably denil 
still not lugubrious. The street garment 
was a tight-fitting Melton coat, with broad 
crépe, collar well spread over the shoulders 
and bordered with narrow Persian lamb. The 
upper waist fronts had the same fur laid over, 
and sharply curved from bust to hips, and 
then covering the entire back. In the space 
between the slope of fur in front was inserted 
a deep fall of flat plaited crépe, reaching the 
bottom of coat skirt. The fullness of the 
cloth sleeves was plaited to fit the lower arm, 
with flaring cuff of Persian lamb. A plateau 
felt hat, with half wreath of black ostrich tips 
nodding over front brim, and two large 
rosettes of broad ribbon in the back com- 
pleted a very séante costume. 

Still another smart walking frock made in 
London took my fancy. The bodice fitted 
like a glove, and had a perfectly plain full 
skirt, wired and built up to perfection, flow- 
ing beneath. Two shoulder capes a few 
inches apart, fronts rounded, and then falling 
in points on the sleeves, curving gracefully in 
the back, andedged with uncut velvet pipings. 
The material of which the gown was made 
was something new, resembling a dull black 
poplin granite. The girdle, collar and sleeves 
were of uncut velvet. A large jet crescent on the 
left side of girdle flanked a rosette of the vel- 
vet, and another one ornamented the centre of 
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gorgette. Two streamers of uncut velvet rib- 
bon started from right side of girdle, and fell 
the length of skirt, being caught a little be- 
low the waist by a larger crescent ornament. 

A Watteau coat of uncut velvet, lined with 
mauve silk and trimmed with black fox, with 
muff to match, accompanied this gown, 
together with a toque of the same velvet, 
with front of jet, and black fox trimmings 
touched off with black osprey, on the side. 
In the sume wardrobe there was a very pretty 
house bodice of black chiffon, draped over 
pearl silk bengaline. The collar, shoulder 
bows and elbow bands and knots, as well as 
girdle, were of the bengaline, sprinkled with 
black spangles and fringed with black sequins. 
Skirt long, plain and of black faille. 

What a stride into favor the blouse has 
made, in a somewhat modified way! Many 
of the smartest gowns now have this effect. 
The advantage is this: a slim figure obtains 
better proportions, whereas the more generous 


kind have their too obvious lines hidden. Of 


course, this blouse idea is simply confined to 
the front corsage by adjusting the drapery 
loosely. For instance, a fleecy copper-colored 
zibeline cloth gown has the fronts draped in 
this way with a plastron inserted of striped 
green and beurre moiré, the zibeline and 
moiré all draped low to match, while the 
bick is glove-fitting. Green zigzag velvet 
sleeves, with girdle and collar of the same, 
finished off by the velvet loops and tans, now 
de rigueur. 

Apropos of zibeline, it makes an exceed- 
ingly pretty, warm theatre cloak, not too fine 
to be crushed into the small one-chair space. 
One has been sent me in dove-gray, lined with 
carnation red, made with square yoke and 
long, full skirts. The cachet lies in the car- 
dinal cape of willow-green velvet, wrought 
with green and gold cords, in Henri Deux 
period motif. Two straps of this velvet em- 
broidery fall down the skirt in the back to 
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hem, and two bands in like manner 
fall the length of the fronts. 

A still more beautiful and costly 
wrap that I greatly admire is of pink 
velours du nord of the new shade, coat 
shape, outlining the figure and drawn 
to the waist by satin ribbon sash, tied 
at the side in the most chic way. The 
collar rolls over to waist line and is 
composed of iridescent green feathers, 
in charming contrast with the vel- 
vet. 
The novelty silks and cloths with 
percé spaces embroidered in button- 
hole stitch, or stamped out in the 
cloth, are most effective in combina- 
tion with the plain material of which 
the gown is made. With silk or satin 
linings in harmonious contrast, the 
gown may acquire a great deal of style 
when it is used for sleeves or corsage, 
collars and gilet. Brown percé with 
yellow or hyacinth-blue lining, green 
percé with mauve, orange or per- 
vanche blue percé with cerise, japon- 
ica-red or blue, are all successful con- 
trasts. The black percé silk or cloth 
gives the greatest scope for color, and 
the white ones almost as much. 

The percé chiffons are charming 
and the newest of the new. Driving 
through the Park the other afternoon, 
and meeting a few really good horse- 
women—I wondered if many of them 
wore the new safety riding skirt so 
generally adopted in England? A 
space is cut out of the skirt in which 
the pommel of the saddle fits. The 
edges of the skirt are united only by 
an elastic cord, which in case of acci- 
dent gives way at once, and the rider 
is entirely free. The skirts in this 
way are more easily cut into that 
desirable straight line at the bottom. 
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cally. Your trousers should, of course, be of 
the same material as your coat, but a white or 
black waistcoat is optional. Although I must 
confess a white waistcoat with a Cowes coat 
is not good form, as it must be remembered 
that the Cowes coat is only for informal oc- 
casions. A Cowes coat must always have an 
outside pocket, a dress coat never. 

Now as to the dress or evening coat proper. 
Evening dress is worn to dinner as to dinners— 
I make the distinction purpose]y—to the play, 
to, of course, receptions and balls and dances, 
and in fact to every occasion of a formal 
character, which occurs after dark. It is 
worn to pay evening visits, especially on Sun- 
day evenings, when there is a chance of find- 
ing some one at home 

I should advise the wearing of a Cowes coat 
after June ist in the city, and if one is 
obliged to be in town at any time during the 
dead season—July, August and September— 
it is better to appear at roof gardens in your 
traveling dress-tweed suit, sack coat, straw or 
Hombourg hat and tan shoes. A _ straw hat 
may be worn with a Cowes coat and has been 
worn—at Newport—with an evening coat. 

The very fashionable evening coat is made 
of unfinished worsted. Some are made of 
vicuna. I did hear that the old-fashioned 
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some but plain. My evening shirts are made 
up very stiff, of plain linen. I would dis- 
charge any laundress who should dare put the 
faintest suspicion of gloss upon them. 

The collars—I need not say always at- 
tached to my shirts—are very high and 
straight. I have, of course, several kinds and 
styles. For informal occasions I sometimes 
wear the plain turn-over. A few men who 
have short, fat necks are obliged to wear the 
turn-down. It is an idiosyncrasy. As to the 
tie, I find that the lawn tie, arranged in a 
plain rectangular bow, is the smartest. Not 
such as Mr. Drew wears in The Bauble Shop 
—that, I must confess, is either a great work 
of art or it is a made-up tie, and my sus- 
picions tell me it is the latter, and I gazed at 
it-steadily during the entire second act of the 
play, which I found very commonplace and 
sentimental, but well played, and in its en- 
tirety quite well dressed. 

The butterfly tie, I am informed, has seen 
its best days. It was pretty, but intensely ar- 
tificial ; therefore, let your white tie be a 
good, honest piece of lawn or like material, 
wide and tied in an honest bow. Never mind 
if it is slightly crumpled. It shows that you 
have made efforts to tie it yourself and that, 
although you are slovenly in disposition, still 





GOWNS WORN BY MME. BERNHARDT, IN CLAUDE’S WIFE, AT THE RENAISSANCE 
THEATRE IN PARIS 


FIGURE 1.—Redingote with loose fronts lined throughout with pearl satin. Mantle opens over gown 
of seal silk embroidered with floral design, FiGuRE 2 (seated).—Robe of old-rose figured silk. White 
percé cloth laid over bust. Sleeves very full, Band of percé cloth at bottom of skirt, FIGURE 3.—Robe 


of moss-color over white satin. 


broadcloth is coming back, but I do not think 
so. I cannot find any of this material at the 
tailors’. The collar and lapel of the coat are 
covered with silk and the collar is notched. 
A single button on the sleeves is correct, the 
tails are rather long and are cut square rather 
than in the old pigeon-shape fashion. Single- 
breasted waistcoats, with three buttons, cut 
very low and showing as much of the shirt 
front as possible are the correct things in 
cloth. The trousers are plain without any 
braid on the side, and the width is not as 
exaggerated as it was last year. White waist- 
coats of piqué or simple duck at dances or 
balls or at the opera are permissible. Patent 
leather pumps, black silk stockings are also 
indispensible adjuncts to evening dress. 

The evening shirt is very plain. You can 
have two or three buttons. I have different 
sets of these, some in white enamel, others in 
plain gold, others pearls—the only three kinds 
one can wear. Everything I have is hand- 


you have good intentions. The black tie is 
worn at the play, at informal dinners, and 
with a Cowes or dinner jacket ; also when you 
are in mourning. I hear that in Paris they 
are wearing white ties edged with black— 
very fantastic, funereal and in extremely bad 
taste. Also, the new French shirts with plaits 


will never do for evening dress, although h~ 


hear that there are some men who will brave 
public opinion sufficiently to wear them. 


DECOLLETAGE OF ROYALTY 


Oyalty is distinctly in favor of décolle- 
R tage, which is de rigueur at every 
court of Europe. Down to three years 

ago women, who for one reason or another 
were unable to wear low-cut sleeveless dresses, 
were ipse facto debarred from attending state 
balls, state concerts and drawing-rooms. It is 
only quite recently that Queen Victoria has 
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relented so far as to tolerate rare exceptions to 
the rule, in favor of a few ladies who would 
otherwise be kept away from court. But in 
each instance they have been obliged to obtain 
through the Lord Chamberlain’s department 
the permission of the Queen to appear in the 
royal presence in high dresses with elbow 
sleeves being careful to include in their appli- 
cation full and oft embarrassing details as to 
the reason of their being unable to wear low- 
cut gowns. 

Queen Victoria herself in her younger days, 
and even comparatively late in life possessed a 
beautiful neck and shoulders which she made 
no hesitation about displaying in the most 
generous manner. Her daughters, her sons’ 
wives and her granddaughters take after her in 
this respect, and at the drawing-rooms at 
Buckingham Palace it is often a subject of re- 
mark that the most décolleté dresses are to be 
found on the steps of the throne. 

At the court of Copenhagen the same rules 
and the same disposition on the part of royalty 
prevail, old Queen Louise, although the great- 
grandmother of several princelets still décol- 
letéing herself as extensively as if she were a 
young girl, and looking remarkably well, too, 
in her low-cut gowns. 

At Berlin, too, the décolletage is excessive, 
at least it appears so, perhaps on account of 
the gowns being cut by German couturiers 
who do not possess the difficult art of combin- 
ing daring with elegance, chic and propriety. 

The young Empress, who has a fine neck 
and shoulders, is fond of making a liberal show 
of them. Empress Frederick, though similarly 
disposed, is less advantaged by nature, and I 
remember seeing her at a state ball at Berlin 
while Crown Princess, arrayed in a purple 
velvet robe, and presenting such a spectacle 
that it was difficult to see where the bodice 
ended and the flesh began. Nor can I 
ever forget the shocking appearance of old 
Empress Augusta on that occasion. Almost 
completely impotent and helpless, she was re- 
clining on a peculiarly constructed chair in 
one corner of the picture gallery of the royal 
castle. Wrinkled and shrunken, endeavoring 
to hide the ravages of her seventy-seven years 
of age by an enormous brown wig and quan- 
tities of badly applied paint, enamel, cream, 
etc., her exceedingly décolleté pink dress 
merely served to intensify the horror of the 
spectacle which she presented. 

At the court of Vienna, as at those of Mad- 
rid; Lisbon and Rome, the deécolletaye is of a 
very generous character, the roya! and imper- 
ial ladies setting the example and leading the 
way. Since the tragic death of the Austrian 
Crown Prince, Rudolph, his mother, the Em- 
press, has, however, invariably appeared at all 
State functions in a high-cut long-sleeved 
black crape dress, a sombre and pathetic figure 
among all the brilliant throng of gorgeously 
appareled and bare-shouldered beauties of her 
court. 

The only royal personage whom I can re- 
call to have objected on principle to décolle- 
tage was the late Czarina of Russia, who, late 
in life, developed bigotry and prudery to such 
a remarkable extent that she for a while even 
declined to permit the physicians to examine 
her chest for the purpose of endeavoring to 
check the tuberculosis to which she eventually 
succumbed. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask one 
question of my fair readers. To us men 
evening dress constitutes, perhaps unconsci- 











ously, a species of moral straight-jacket.. We 
are far more disposed to observe the con- 
ventionalities and courtesies of life when thus 
arrayed than when garbed ina jacket anda 
pot hat. What is the moral effect of décollete 
evening dress upon women? Does it fulfil 
the same straight-jacket réle for them as our 
swallow tail coats do for us? Or, does it, 
on the contrary, serve to call all their pervers- 
ity, friskiness and coquetry into play, making 
them all agog for manslaughter ? 
London Clubman. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


MORNING GOWNS—WRAPS AND HATS——PERCE 
CLOTHS——-SILKS AND CHIFFONS——-THE PER- 
SISTENT BLOUSE. 


Am very glad to see that mourning attire 
I in general is now made to conform with 
present fashions, and that the manufac- 
turers and purveyors of this class of goods 
have at last waked up to the fact that men 
and women do not always put on mourning 
because their hearts are broken. Women, on 
the contrary, are not infrequently in a state of 
rebellion. against the necessity of spoiling 
their good looks by so plain and doleful an 
outer garb. 

We all know that where grief is deep and 
sincere no tashion ever invented has been 
such a blessing, protecting us from contact 
with jarring occasions, which we were un- 
able and unfit to meet. 

But as I said before, perfunctory mourning 
has been very properly considered, and an 
effort made to have it as becoming as possible. 

For street wear a cloth with crépe surface 
makes up admirably, and one that I saw 
recently had several rows of pipings on the 
bottom of the skirt. A seamless bodice with 
the plastron of mousseline de soie. The 
sleeves were looped up in front by rosettes of 
English crépe, and had flaring epaulettes of 
crépe as well. - Double ruchings of mousseline 
formed the collar, and scarfs of it draped the 
wrists. It was a gown unmistakably denil 
still not lugubrious. The street garment 
was a tight-fitting Melton coat, with broad 
crépe. collar well spread over the shoulders 
and bordered with narrow Persian lamb. The 
upper waist fronts had the same fur laid over, 
and sharply curved from bust to hips, and 
then covering the entire back. In the space 
between the slope of fur in front was inserted 
a deep fall of flat plaited crépe, reaching the 
bottom of coat skirt. The fullness of the 
cloth sleeves was plaited to fit the lower arm, 
with flaring cuff of Persian lamb. A plateau 
felt hat, with half wreath of black ostrich tips 
nodding over front brim, and two large 
rosettes of broad ribbon in the back com- 
pleted a very séante costume. 

Still another smart walking frock made in 
London took my fancy. The bodice fitted 
like a glove, and had a perfectly plain full 
skirt, wired and built up to perfection, flow- 
ing beneath. Two shoulder capes a few 
inches apart, fronts rounded, and then falling 
in points on the sleeves, curving gracefully in 
the back, and edged with uncut velvet pipings. 
The material of which the gown was made 
was something new, resembling a dull black 
poplin granite. The girdle, collar and sleeves 
were of uncut velvet. A large jet crescent on the 
left side of girdle flanked a rosette of the vel- 
vet, and another one ornamented the centre of 
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gorgette. ‘Two streamers of uncut velvet rib- 
bon started from right side of girdle, and fell 
the length of skirt, being caught a little be- 
low the waist by a larger crescent ornament. 

A Watteau coat of uncut velvet, lined with 
mauve silk and trimmed with black fox, with 
muff to match, accompanied this gown, 
together with a toque of the same velvet, 
with front of jet, and black fox trimmings 
touched off with black osprey, on the side. 
In the same wardrobe there was a very pretty 
house bodice of black chiffon, draped over 
pearl silk bengaline. The collar, shoulder 
bows and elbow bands and knots, as well as 
girdle, were of the bengaline, sprinkled with 
black spangles and fringed with black sequins. 
Skirt long, plain and of black faille. 

What a stride into favor the blouse has 
made, in a somewhat modified way! Many 
of the smartest gowns now have this effect. 
The advantage is this: a slim figure obtains 
better proportions, whereas the more generous 
kind have their too obvious lines hidden. Of 
course, this blouse idea is simply confined to 
the front corsage by adjusting the drapery 
loosely. For instance, a fleecy copper-colored 
zibeline cloth gown has the fronts draped in 
this way with a plastron inserted of striped 
green and beurre moiré, the zibeline and 
moiré all draped low to match, while the 
back is glove-fitting. Green zigzag velvet 
sleeves, with girdle and collar of the same, 
finished off by the velvet loops and fans, now 
de rigueur. 

Apropos of zibeline, it makes an exceed- 
ingly pretty, warm theatre cloak, not too fine 
to be crushed into the small one-chair space. 
One has been sent me in dove-gray, lined with 
carnation red, made with square yoke and 
long, full skirts. The cachet lies in the car- 
dinal cape of willow-green velvet, wrought 
with green and gold cords, in Henri Deux 
period motif. Two straps of this velvet em- 
broidery fall down the skirt in the back to 
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hem, and two bands in like manner 
fall the length of the fronts. 

A still more beautiful and costly 
wrap that I greatly admire is of pink 
velours du nord of the new shade, coat 
shape, outlining the figure and drawn 
to the waist by satin ribbon sash, tied 
at the side in the most chic way. The 
collar rolls over to waist line and is 
composed of iridescent green feathers, 
in charming contrast with the vel- 
vet. 

The novelty silks and cloths with 
percé spaces embroidered in button- 
hole stitch, or stamped out in the 
cloth, are most effective in combina- 
tion with the plain material of which 
the gown is made. With silk or satin 
linings in harmonious contrast, the 
gown may acquire a great deal of style 
when it is used for sleeves or corsage, 
collars and gilet. Brown percé with 
yellow or hyacinth-blue lining, green 
percé with mauve, orange or per- 
vanche blue percé with cerise, japon- 
ica-red or blue, are all successful con- 
trasts. The black percé silk or cloth 
gives the greatest scope for color, and 
the white ones almost as much. 

The percé chiffons are charming 
and the newest of the new. Driving 
through the Park the other afternoon, 
and meeting a few really good horse- 
women—I wondered if many of them 
wore the new safety riding skirt so 
generally adopted in England? A 
space is cut out of the skirt in which 
the pommel of the saddle fits. The 
edges of the skirt are united only by 
an elastic cord, which in case of acci- 
dent gives way at once, and the rider 
is entirely free. The skirts in this 
way are more easily cut into that 
desirable straight line at the bottom. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 
CHAPTER VII 
MOUTH AND TEETH 


IT the gums bleed easily rinse the mouth 


with watercress juice or a tea made of 


the stalks of this astringent plant. 
Lemon juice is also excellent when applied 
with a soft, red sable brush. An oldtime 
remedy for toothache is to crush a little 
parsley with some salt, and to place this 
diminutive poultice against the root of the 
aching tooth. In case the latter is hollow 
a smajl quantity of powdered alum dropped 
into it is very soothing. 
The best of all tooth powders is easy to 
prepare at home. It is composed of 


French magnesia, 2 ounces, 
Bi-carbonate of soda, ye « 
Powdered orris root, I “ 
Green aniseed powder, 350 grains, 
Powdered charcoal, 300 ” 
Powdered cloves, 350 ag 


Mix thoroughly, sift through a piece of silk gauze 
and keep in a china or wooden box. 


An elixir to be used simultaneously with 
this powder is : 
Essence of lavender, \Y% fluid ounce. 
“s cloves, ly “ 
“ of cinnamon, 1, ” 
“* English peppermint, 120 drops. 
Benzoic acid, 30 
Rectified alcohol, I quart. 
Carmine, 1§ grains, 
Ten or fifteen drops of this are to be used in a wine- 
glass of water. 


lthe fair sex is concerned. 





I may add here for those whose misfortune 


it is to wear false teeth that, with a view of 


avoiding the disagreeable odor which ema- 
nates from this foreign body introduced in 
the mouth, the set of teeth should be washed 
twice a day in tepid water wherein a tea- 
spoonful of the following elixir has been 


mixed : 
Essence of watercress, 1% ounces. 
Tincture of cachu, 85 drops. 
“ of ratanhia, 5 - 
Pure thymol, . % 
Essence of thyme, * 


The mouth should also be rinsed with a weaker so- 
lution of the same elixir. 


A very good tooth-paste is prepared by 
amalgamating thoroughly together 
Saccharine, 


Essence of rose geranium, 
‘“* of rosemarin, 


8 grains. 
1§ drops. 
8 ““ 


I cannot forbear saying a few words in this * 


chapter about the voice, which is certainly 
one of woman’s greatest charms and powers 
of seduction. A sweet, melodious voice is 
sometimes enough to render a downright plain 
person agreeable, whereas a harsh, grating or 
nasal vocalization is repulsive, especially where 
Like anything 
else, the voice can be trained and modeled 
with a little care. One should never scream, 
shriek, or even raise the voice above its 
natural pitch, and when singing should avoid 
straining the vocal cords, which when once 
injured never regain their softness. Here | 
must again caution my fair readers against the 


NOT A FLATTERING PROPOSAL 


SHe (looking at him over the tea cup) : 
Winkle, but for the disparity in our ages.”” 
HE (viciously) : 


‘“* I might regard your suit with favor, Mr. Van 


** But, my dear, why should we ever tell anyone of it?” 


VOGUE 
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DRAWINGS OF MRS. PARAN STEVENS’S COSTUMES 


Gown of white brocaded satin trimmed with 
Azalea pink velvet. Point lace and guipure, 
Sleeves of pink velvet, caught with rosettes of white 
satin, Band of pink velvet across top of bodice, 
from which falls deep ruffle of point lace. Shoul- 
der pieces of velvet covered with guipure. Fes- 
toons of lace on skirt, caught with ribbons of 


exaggerated use of tobacco, alcoholic drinks, 
highly spiced food, etc., for their effect on 
the voice is disastrous. Plenty of milk, but- 
termilk, raw eggs, lemonade, and occasionally 
a mowthful of hot water have a beneficial 
effect on the voice. Chickweed tea cures 
hoarseness and so does an infusion of plaintain 
leaves and elder blossoms. 

In the Orient a wonderful paste is prepared 
from the pulp of the apricot and of the fig, 
which marvelously softens and sweetens the 
voice. The fruit is peeled and slowly cooked 
with an equal quantity of sugar, until reduced 
to a thick syrup, when it is poured into flat 
pine boxes and allowed to dry in the sun. 
A few pieces of this paste eaten two or three 
times a day are said to cure ali the small trou- 
bles of the throat and lungs—cankers, colds, 
etc. Another, and this a very ancient, 
remedy for the same complaint, is to slice 
seme raw carrots into a deep plate or dish 
and to thickly cover them with fine granu- 
lated sugar. Put the dish on ice for three 
hours, when you will find that all the juice 
of the carrots has turned the sugar into a de- 
licious syrup, a spoonful of which is to be 
taken at a time. 

While I do not propose to enter into abso- 
lute medical trertment, there are undoubtedly 
some simple prescriptions, which every 
woman careful of her health and good looks 
should know how to prepare when troubled 
by those thousand little ailments liable to im- 
pair both, but not of sufficient gravity to 
necessitate a visit from the family doctor. I 
will, therefore, occasionally give a few reme- 
dies which ought to be kept“in the dressing- 
room, just as much as powders, perfumes and 
elixirs. One of these is for the removal of 
those horrid little white spots appearing some- 
times on the gums or the tongue and which 
are a mild form of canker or ulceration : 


White honey, 2 tablespoonfuls. 
Powdered borax, 15 Cog 
Tincture of valerian, uid drachm, 


Mix well and take from one to two teaspoonfuls a 
day, letting it melt gradually on the tongue. 


Strange to say, it is the highest classes of 
Society who suffer the most from delicate and 
imperfect teeth. The lower a human being 
stands in the social scale—nay, I might say 
the less civilized is a human being—the 
stronger and finer are his or her teeth. The 
Massai, a ferocious and piratic tribe of East 
Africa, are renowned for the extreme beauty 
of their teeth, which are dazzlingly white and 
as even as rows of pearls. I may add that 
these savages may be numbered among the 


white satin and bows. Demi-train. 


(2) Heliotrope moiré. Rosettes of heliotrope 
velvet. Sash of heliotrope chiffon. Front and 
collar of guipure. The same lace is also around 
bottom of skirt. Bands of guipure at elbow. 
Sleeves of moiré, finished with rosettes of 
velvet, 


cleanliest and daintiest of natives. They 
use a quantity of soap made from the 
oil of the cocoanut palm, and spend much 
time in polishing their teeth with corncobs 
dipped in palm wine. The inhabitants of 
Fernando-Po, who certainly belong to the 
lowest class of negro, are also the happy 
possessors of magnificent teeth, but I regret 
to say that they practice the startling custom 
of painting them a lurid red with the juice of 
a shrub which grows plentifully in their 
forests. This, however, is only done by the 
upper-tendom, or Fernando-Poan inner social 
circle, It is rather remarkable that even the 
tribes lowest on the human ladder have their 
fashions, their ** dudes ’’ and their *¢ belles.”’ 

Some of the natives of the Cameroon- 
German possessions beautify their teeth by 
diligently polishing them with short elastic 
sticks taken from the bark of a peculiar tree 
which grows in the swamps, and by rubbing 
them with the leaves of the box tree thor- 
oughly crushed to a pulp. A celebrated 
English traveler who spent some time among 
them adopted box-tree leaves as. a denti- 
frice, and told me on one occasion when I 
had the pleasure of dining with him at the 
English Embassy at Cairo that ever since he 
did so he had never suffered from toothache 
and that his teeth were always in a perfectly 
healthy condition, I will not recommend 
quite as highly the peculiar ‘*‘ secrets de 
toilette ’’ of the “ Bakuti,’’ a rather erratic 
tribe hailing from the Upper Congo, for 
their ladies not only pull out their eyelashes 
and eyebrows with tweezers, and cut patterns 
of elaborate design on their cheeks and fore- 
heads with razor-edged knives, but have, like 
two other African tribes, a knack of arrang- 
ing their teeth to suit their slightly fantastic 
taste. They file and break them into sharp 
points after a fashion which should probably 
arouse some astonishment in the bosom of 
European and American dentists and which 
makes the poor dusky women look more or 
less ‘like full-grown sharks. Very likely, 
however, they know what suits them best, 
and moreover, women of every clime can 
endure much in the good and worthy cause 
of a well-developed vanity. The French 
proverb saying ** Il faut souffrir pour étre 
belle,’’ (One must suffer in order to become 
beautiful) is, according to this, true, even in 
the wilds of Africa, as it is in our midst, or 
in distant Japan, where the “ mousmés ”’ 
blacken their teeth, gild their lips and pour 
castor-oil over their tresses in the fallacious 
hope of improving their good looks. 

(To be continued.) 





















Dress Goods, 
Important Announcement. 


All sections replenished with the 
latest London and Paris Novel- 
ties, consisting of the new silk and 
wool Velvet cords, Wool crepons, 
Perforated Broad-cloth and Velu- 
tina. 

Silk Crepes, Gauzes and Chif- 
fons, for evening wear ; Two-toned 
and plain effect Crystals for Re- 
ception and street wear. 

Also, a fine collection of Plain 
colored Dress Goods, in Himalaya 
Plush, Curly Africaine; Cash- 
meres, Henriettas. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 





W. & J. SLOANE 


Carpetings 


For rich furnishings at MOD- 
ERATE COST our SAVON- 
NERIE, AXMINSTER, WIL- 
TON, MOQUETTE, VELVET 
and BRUSSELS CARPETINGS 
will be found the most attractive 
and desirable. 


Darker colorings being more in | 
demand, a large variety in magni- | 
ficent rich designs has been pro- | 


duced specially for this autumn. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, 


INDIA, PERSIAN and TURKEY 


CARPETS (woven in one piece), | 


designed and imported expressly 
to order. 

Our assortment of all descrip- 
tions of choice floor and furniture 


coverings has never been more. 


complete than at the present time. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH AND 19TH STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


210 FirrH AVENUE, 








Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND COURT DRESSMAKER 


DRESSES, COATS AND CAPES 





for the 
HORSE SHOW WEEK. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzoni’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Lounging or 
Blanket Wrap 


For the Sick-Room, 
For the Nursery, 
For the Bath, 


For Railway Car or Steamer Traveling they are a positive Luxury and 
Samples and full instructions sent on application. 


COMFORT. 


NOYES BROTHERS, 


426 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York. 


For Steamer Traveling, 
For Railway Carriage, 
And for Yachting, 

FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 
With Hood and 


$2.75 to $35.00, Girdle complete 


VINODESALUWD 





Jenkins 
English Tailor, 


Specialties— 
Riding, Hunting, Polo, Knickerbocker Breeches 
and Leggings. Bulfinch Breeches with Leather 
Knees, and Pig Skin Leggings, also Leather 
Breeches in All Colours. 
Nowhere outside of London is there a house with equal 
facilities tor creating this work, 
Jenkins Driving Coats Are Unsurrassep For 
Cut, Sryte, anp Frnisu. 
The only practical Breeches Maker inthis country 


New and Special Patterns for Autumn and 
Winter Suitings. 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Self-measurement card on application. 





" For Headache and Brain Fatigue, | 


goo 


| (WARNER & CO.) 


SoDs 


Used in Sleeplessness, Excessive Study, | 
Over Brainwork. Nervous Debility, Dyspep- | 
sia, Fatigue of Travel or Shopping. 


For sale by all leading druggists, by dose or bottle. | 
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(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


Physicians and individuals who have tried Vino de Salud invariably 
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pronounce it the most delicious and invigorating tonic wine obtainable. Our 
artistic and beautifully illustrated booklet will interest you. 


Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 


May we send you one? 
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Fig. 354-—Bodice of cream-white guipure, 
over white satin draped with black moiré down 
one side and over the sleeves. Belt of moiré, 
shoulder straps of jet. 

Fig. 345—Bridal gown of white silk. Bo- 
dice trimmed with chiffon and pearl passemen- 
terie. Bows and straps on bodice of double 


face ribbon—satin and moiré—sash and ends of 


this ribbon. Ornaments, pearls, 

Fig. 308—Gown of any of the light-weight 
woolen goods in some pale tint. The front 
breadth of accordion-plaited chiffon or mousse- 
line de soie. Back of skirt full, with foot trim- 
ming of rich embroidery in écru, white or black 
laid over silk, yoke and epaulettes of the lace 
silk lined. Strands of pearl beads or jet between 
shoulder and below girdle. 
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Fig. 330—English model for wedding gown. 
Ivory-white satin, festooned lace flounce, 
jabots of lace down each side of front breadth. 
Bodice, chiffon yoke, with shoulder straps of 
ribbon, Across front of bodice are two straps 
of ribbon trimming with big bows. A drepery 
of lace is brought from left bows irregularly 
across bodice to right bow. The court train is 
of white richly brocaded. Veil of rare lace. 

Fig. 372—Very pale mauve chiffon over self 
color silk, Collarette, girdle and rosettes at top 
of Spanish flounce, in rich purple. Chemisette 
of white plaited crépe de chine, straps across 
bust pale mauve, 

Fig. 339—Tea gown of soft woolen material 
with silk front. The plaiting laid in horizon- 
tal lines at yoke and at bottom of skirt are of 


the silk. Rich lace forms ruffles for sleeves, 
revers and flounce for front of skirt. 

Fig. 338—Offers a simple model for tea 
gown. The body of garment can be heavy 
silk or rich wool material, The inner part of 
costume to be of some thin and color contrasting 
fabric. Silk embroidery ornaments collar and 
cuffs. The yoke and girdle and wrist bands 
are a criss-cross of fine silk cord, 

Fig. 365—A French model, blue and white 
brocade. Bodice drapery yellow mirror velvet, 
crescent of diamonds at bust. Diamond neck- 
lace. 

Fig. 335—English model for bridal gown of 
white Duchesse satin. Yoke of white mousse- 
line de soie. Drapery over sleeves, on bodice, 
around train and on front of skirt Brussels 
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point. Veil of same. Floral garniture of 
orange blossoms. 

Fig. 364 — Tea gown of salmon pink 

crépon with deep sailor collar edged with frills 
of cream lace. The sleeves are made with 
double puffs and are edged with lace to corre- 
spond. 
Fig. 366—White satin with figured yellow 
— Neck filled in white satin covered 
with fine gold embroidery, sleeves composed of 
alternating ruffies of lace and the striped satin. 
Full bow and long streamers of white ribbon. 

Fig. 355—Brocade in delicate yellows and 
greens, Crossed bodice of green mirror velvet. 
yellow chiffon sleeves and vest, Girdle of 
iridescent passementerie. This is carried over 
left sleeve and across top of bodice in back, 
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FORK THE BABY. 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 


A PERFECT CORSET 


= The secret 
of many hand- 
some figures 
lies in the 
Pansy Corset, 
the cheapest 
fine whale. 
bone Corset 
sold in France 
or America. 


Twenty-one 

models. Ev- 

ery pair fitted. 
Only to be had at 

THe Pansy Corset CoMPANY 


Our address for over 28 years, 
1194 Broadway, New York. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 


Book free; pills 25c. At 


drugstores, or write B F. Allen 


Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 











ED. PINAUD’S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BOUQUET MARIE LOUISE. ¢ 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD, 


ALL READY FOR USE, NO MIXING, 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM CIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 


For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Summer Motel, 
For eve’ here that a delicious Cocktail is a 
. Tryour YORK Cock made with- 


out any sweetening—dry and delicious. Asample 
40a. bottle sent to any address, prepaid, for dc, 


For sale by all Druggists and Deaiers. 


6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.; 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 





B. SCHULICH, 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND 
DRESSMAKER, 


120 WEST 47TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Ladies’ 


Garments, 
Capes, 
Coats, 
Habits tor 


*Street and 
Carriage. 


Also 
Ball and 
Evening 
Toilettes, 
Riding Hab- 
its with lat- 


est improve- 
ments. 





Correspondence 
invited. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


OF LATEST MATERIALS PERSON- 
ABROAD. 





FULL STOCK 
ALLY SELECTED 





THE SUMMER GIRL IS BACK IN TOWN. 
AYER’S 


RECAMIER CREAM 
Will take off the tan and sunburn. 


If your druggist does not keep it send.to 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 West 31st St., New York. 
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NEWPORT COIL, 


the latest, prettiest, and 
most becoming Coiffure ever 
introduced. Same must be 
seen to realize all its advan- 
tages. 

Our Illusive Toupees and 
Wigs for Ladies and Gentle- 
men are unequaled fora per- 
fect fit and the most natural 
appearance. 

he assortment of Human 
Hair Goods at my Establish- 
ment is unequaled in variety of styles, colors, fine texture, 
and superior workmanship. 

Our Hairdressing Parlors are the most commodious in town, 
and attended to by a large force of expert Artists. Partic- 
ular attention given to Hair coloring in any shade. 


A. SIMONSON, 


Between 21st and 22d Sts. 





933 Broadway, 





At THE POPULAR SHOP. 





XCLUSIVE FALL IMPORTATIONS 


of 


LIBERTY CHINTZES ae Hangings and 


LIBERTY CRETONNES Forniture. 


__ LIBERTY VELVETS 
LIMITED LINES 


or 





LIBERTY GAUZES ) 
LIBERTY SILKS . 
LIBERTY SATINS | For Personal Attire. 


LIBERTY VELVETS 
FOREIGN PAPERS FOR WALLS; 
NOVEL DESIGNS AND COLORINGS 





in 
CONFINED STYLES 


LONDON STYLE FURNITURE; | 
HIGH-BACKED EASY CHAIRS AND 
SETTLES 


BINATIONS OF QUAINT 
AL STUFFS. 


IN ATTRACTIVE CO 
AND UNUS 


Personal Inspection Invited. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & co., { W. 424 8. 


an ok Ane, } New York. 





‘*Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.” 

























Fig. 3§1—Black velvet. 
feathers and jet. 
feathers. 

Fig. 349—Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
jet pendanis around rim, jet buckle, black satin 
ribbon and ostrich plumes The rim flares up 
only on left side. Note especially the placing 
and arrangement of the feathers. 

Fig. 371—Astrakan Eton jacket, with vest 
of heavy black silk, lined with chamois skin. 
Two large finely cut steel buttons on either 
side of vest. 

Fig. 374—Jacket of black velvet, with close- 
fitting vest, upper half of which is astrakan. 
At lower edge is a ribbon bow. Jet ornaments 


Trimming, ostrich 
Fur can be substituted for 


are on skirts of jacket, sleeves and around the 
vest, 

Fig. 368—French traveling costume of serge. 
Bodice buttons diagonally. Skirt full and 
plain, except at seams of front breadth, on 
which are inserted fan-shaped pieces of check or 
striped material, the double cape being lined 
with similar material. All the seams of skirt 
are “* strapped.” 

Fig. 352—Black velvet jacket. Bodice 
heavily ornamented with jet. Bands of jet on 
skirt and sleeves also, Trimming black fox. 
Sleeves heavy black moiré Bengaline 

Fig. 353—A concession to those who do not 
like the stiffly tailor-made. Fawn covert coating. 


Broad strapped seams, double-breasted front, 
with square revers, Sleeves very full, with 
brown velvet fly bows. Brown velvet cuffs 
Toque of the velvet. 

Fig. 370—A Charles x. cape of velvet, 
either black, blue, purple or red, lined with 
lining and edgings of ermine. A Medici col- 
lar pe Pom velvet, lined with ermine. 

Fig 375—Half-tight wrap of black velvet. 
Jet ornamentation falling from between shoul- 
ders, inclosed between rows of heavy quality 
of guipure, For a very dressy wrap the lace 
could be Duchesse, In latter case the garment 
ought never to be worn on the street. 

Fig. 348—Jacket of reversible cheviot, gray 
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on one side and gray and white check on the 
other, Jacket.and skirt of gray side. Waist- 
coat of the check. Skirt with gray moiré 
flounce and trimming of fancy black braiding. 

Fig. 296—Tan cloth with Eton jacket ot 
astrakan. This model could be carried out in 
any color cloth, and with some other fur than 
astrakan. It requires an exceptionally good 
figere to carry this trying style. 

Fig. 373—Loose-fitting jacket of black 
velvet. Sleeves large and loose. The fronts 
of the jacket are opened over a vest composed 
of fur or feathers which extends to bottom of 
the garment. This is a convenient model for 
the enormous sleeves now in vogue. 
















Tee? 3s 
Amateur 
Camerist 


Begins 
Well Geeccnsae 
The Folding Kodet. 


If in selecting an instrument he chooses one that 
is not too limited in the range of work it 
will do; is adapted to hand or tripod use and 
is light and compact, 


Now take the Kodet, it is not expensive but 
it has a good lens, uses plates or films, takes 
snap shot or time pictures and focuses with 
index or on the ground glass. New improved 
shutter, revolving stops, and speed regulator 
for shutter. Latest improvements, finest adjust- 
ments, handsome finish. Prices $12.00 to $20.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Send for Catalogue, 3 Rochester, N. Y. 
Kodaks and Kodets. 


Amold 
Comstable & Co, 


’ LYONS SILKS. 


Fleur de Suede, 
Gros de Londres, 
Faille Solide, 
Peau de Daim, 
Poult de Soie, | 
Granite Moire, 
Chine Taffetas, 


Damas Damier 


BROCADE & PLAIN SILK CREPES & 
CREPONS. 
VELVETS. 


GLACE, CHECK, BROCADE AND 
PLAID. 


Broadway & 19th St, 








EUROPEAN STEAMERS 








Grand Winter Excursion 
to 
MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT 
iy ie 
FRENCH MAIL LINE OF STEAMERS, 


From New York January 23d, 1895, to the Azores, Lis- 
bon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte Carlo, 
and Cannes), Villefranche, Ajaccio, Naples, Palermo, 
Svracase, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa 


(Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Tunis, 
Algiers, Malaga, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, etc. 
Duration of round trip about ten weeks. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y, City. 








The “Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


ylass. 











Messrs. C. H. Wetrzert & Son 


ARE PLEASED TO INFORM YOU THAT THEIR 


NEW IMPORTATIONS for 
FALL and WINTER WEAR 


ARE NOW READY FOR YOUR SELECTION. 
30-32 East Fourteenth St. ( Union Sq.) 
NEW YORK. 


Phroewx 


Assmrance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 





EO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessons in society and 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., 8oth and 81st Sts, 
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For all 
Facial 
Blemishes 


Use 
CUTICURA 
SOAP 





+ ite ‘hb 
— 
SHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Curicura Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier in the world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 
Potter Drue anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
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The age and genuineness of THIs Whisky are 
guaranteed by the Excise Depart ment of the Cana- 
dian Government by certificate over the capsule 
of every bottle. From the moment of manufac- 
ture until this certificate is affixed the Whisky 
never leaves the custody of the Excise Officers. 
No other Government in the World vides for 
consumers this independent and absolute 
tee of purity and ame 6 Genetics. — 
Whisky is icularly adapted for medicina 
When not Obtainable from local dealers we will 
gladly supply consumers direct upon application. 

A 5-ounce omg, with te usual  sytgees 

ran wi sent id, e a 
am te the United on Tog 50c, in 
stamps. Distilled and bottled by 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS, Limited, 

WALKERVILLE, CANADA. 
LONDON, 69 and 70 Mark Lane, E. C. 
NEW YORK, 1232 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, 223 anu 224 Monadnock Bleck. 

















In “the Vogue fashions an effort is being 
made to suit the widest variety of tastes. Skirts 
are wide and full; overskirts have thus far had 
little or no favor shown them. Bodices are 
very much decorated, a fashion becoming to 
both slim and stout figures. 

Fig. 329—An example of the use of the per- 
forated cloth trimming. The bodice is loose 
in front and cut with very little fullness in the 
back. ‘Those possessing waists measuring over 
twenty inches would do well to use a narrower 
width girdle. Hat of velvet trimmed with fan 
of mixed lace and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 360—Costume of cream pink brocaded 
with design showing mauve, yellow and pale 
blue. One sleeve puff is of the same material, 


the other of white chiffon, folds of which mate- 
rial are laid at top of bodice. Diamond orna- 
ments. Girdle, and shoulder straps strands of 
pearls. Pearl necklace, 

Fig. 272—Any of the novelty woolen goods, 
with velvet bodice, blouse effect in front, tight- 
Sieg back. The braces of finely cut jet, 
start from shoulder seams. Toque, felt, osprey 
and velvet bows. 

Fig. 2 Costume of cloth with fur edgings. 
The bodice material is fulled below yoke in 
front. The outer row of fur on skirt meets organ 
plaits in back of skirt. 

Fig. 280—Bodice of jet-embrvidere1 velvet ; 
front and back cut alike. Two long streamers 
in front. 





Fig. 311—Design for use of percé cloth. The 
gown material can be silk or woolen fabric. 

Fig. 350—Dressy afternoon toilette for warm 
latitude. Fine quality of striped green and 
white grenadine over pale green silk. Bottom 
of skirt arranged in festoons edged with rich 
lace, and headed by ribbon bows, Under 
petticoat with wide and full ruffles of lace, 
Sleeves of green silk. Bodice of the grenadine 
over silk put on very full over neck, and plain 
below bust line. 

Fig. 274—Green and blue woolen plaid skirt 
and vest and sleeve. Wide revers of black 
velvet with jet edging. Bonnet of green velvet 
with feather trimming. 


Fig. 367—Model for house gown. Skirt 
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with panels of accordion-plaited mousseline de 
soie. Bodice with lace revers. Sleeves com- 
posed of ruffles of lace and ruffles of mousseline 
de soie. Velvet streamers and elbow bands, 
Fig. 277—Black cheviot or serge with yoke- 
like collarette of velvet, Bands of percé cloth 
over white on yoke, side seams and foot of skirt. 
Fig. 293—Pale green cloth opening over 
black velvet vest and petticoat, Trimming, 


-black fox. 


Fig. 346—English novelty model for skirt. 
Skirt shirred on hips and full plaited back. 
Bodice of fancy silk and lace. This model for 
skirt should be worn only by those who have a 
great variety of costumes, It can be worn by 
those who are slender. 
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FURS. 


Buy of the Maker and Save bie 


Gray Krimmer Circular aaeees ; . «+ $8.99 
Electric Seal Circular Capes......... .. ... ... --. 1999 | 
China Seal Circular Capes... CA dake . 00 eo> = 95 cme 
Black Astrachan Cirular Capes. eal éodscesese OED 
Alaska Sable Circular Capes........ ......... .....49.99 | 


Black Marten Circular Capes... Sateg- den Ns sens de<s 24 
Black Monkey Circular Capes...............62.465 «Bde 
Grown Coney Circular Capes. ...........-..sse0ee 7 
Prench Coney Ciscular Capes... .......0...-cccsees § 
Eastern Mink Neck Scarfs................0-0-00 sees I 
Alaska Sable Neck Scarfs...............+- 2, 


The above capes are all full skirt and from 85 to 105 i 
circle, Silk lined, large collars and from 24 to 30 in, long. 


Fur Garments made to order, altered and 
re 
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Catalogue mailed free. Established 1851. 
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MORNING, NOON AND 
NIGHT. 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very 
centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and’ Cincinnati, in a 
magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 
Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22 ; St. Louis 30. 
Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEOT | 


RAILROAD.” 





A: HOTLY: MAGAZINE FoR: TRAVELS: 
One year and 
THE NEWS SERIES: 
The St. Augustine News, The Richfield News, 
The Saratoga News, The Thousand Islands News, 
during their respective seasons, 
FOR ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF, 
F. G, Barry, Utica, N.Y., Publisher. 





THE LATEST STYLE. 


This exquisite Cape, 30inches 
long and full sweep, suitable for 
any figure, made of fine black 
velours or seal plush, satin lined 
and edged with black marten fur, 
actual value $15.00, we sell for 
$9.98; same style in all-wool 
beaver cloth, satin faced, $5.98. 
The same cut, style and length 
in genuine furs at the following 
low prices; Electric seal, $16.50 ; 
Astrakhan fur, $11.98; French 
M.. coney, $9.98; French coney, 27 
i inches long, $6.98. Sent by ex- 
7. press on receipt of price ; money 
b) refunded if not satisfactory. Send 
bust measure. 

Style Mfg. Co. Office, 124 





Address The Latest 
East 86th Street, New York. 
FREE: We have in our employ competent lady buyers 


who will do shopping in any line free of charge. Infants’ 
outfits and ladies’ trousseaux a specialty, 


swered promptly, 





All inquiries an- | 





a vmclaii growth and 
constantly increasing business 
is proof positive that our 
efforts to furnish 


HIGH CLASS CHINA, 
RICH CUT GLASS 


are appreciated. Send for = 
=calalogue and compare prices 











J 
ad The Old Reliable ‘New! 


Disease is an effect, not a cause. Its origin is 
within ; its manifestations without. Hence, to cure 
the disease the cause must be removed, and in no 
other way can a cure ever be effected. Warner's 
SAFE Cure is established on just this principle. It 
realizes that 


95 PER CENT. 


of all diseases arise from deranged Kidneys and 
Liver, and it strikes at once at the root of the diffi- 
culty. The elements of which it is composed act 
directly upon these great organs, both as a food and 
restorer, and, by placing them in a healthy condi- 
tion, drive disease and pain from the system. 

For the innumerable troubles caused by unhealthy 
Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs; for the dis- 
tressing Disorders of Women ; for all Nervous Af- 
fections, and physical derangements generally, this 
great remedy has no equal. Its past record is a 
guarantee of continued performance. 


H. H. Warner & Co., 


London, Rechester, Melbourne, Frankfort. Toronto, Paris. 











Samuel Budd, 


MADISON SQUARE WEST, 
NEW YORK, 
Invites your attention to his impor- 
tations for Fall ana Wéinter in 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
Wedding 


Outfits a Specialty. 








CIVILIZATION’S MARCH 


Painfully the travelers toiled through the wilder- 
ness. The way had been long and rough. The 
scorching sun by day and the cold damps by night 
had been their portion. Hardship, fatigue and danger 
they had known. And yet they toiled on uncom- 
plainingly, although it had been months since they 
had last locked back upon the habitation of a white 
man. 

Before Ky lay a vast plain ; from its midst arose 
a huge rock , like the dome of some great building 
that had sunk from its own ponderous weight, deep 
in the earth. 


“ Let us hasten !"" cried the leader of this band of 


hardy adventurers ; “ let us hasten and rest for our 
noonday meal in the shadow of yon great rock. 
We are now where the foot of civilized man has 
never trod,”’ 

His companions gazed awe-stricken across the vast 
plain, and then in silence the march was resumed. 


As they drew nearer the rock, they were aware of 


hieroglyphics upon its surface, the like of which was 
strange to them. As nearer they came they saw 
that these were in the semblance of letters many feet 
in height, thus : 


SLIATKCOC BWULC CHT 


‘* The handiwork of an extinct civilization,’’ mut- 
tered the leader, ** or some fearful warning from the 
past.”” All stood now and gazed silently upon the 
strange characters. Suddenly the youngest of the 
party gave a cry of triumph. ‘* Read it back- 
wards,’’ he said; “it puts you on to a good 
thing !”” 

And the travelers rejoiced to be reminded that 


among their effects they had these peerless blends of 


Martini, Manhattan, Gin and Vermouth, besides 
the latest, the dry and delicious, unsweetened York. 


Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 

— necessitated. 

is light and 
durable, and looks 
like a bound voi- 
ume, handsomely 
designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most ny eneeet 
to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 
free. This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a handsome orna- 
ment. 

Address, 


VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


A WOMAN'S WOMAN 


His is an age of definitions. What is a 

I woman’s woman ? is a question often 

asked, and varied have been the 
answers to that question. It is safe to 
say that she who is a favorite with 
her own sex is never a coquette, nor 
does her popularity depend upon her per- 
sonal beauty. She is broad-minded, sympa- 
thetic, frank and friendly with men and with 
women. She is unselfish and takes an inter- 
est in what interests others. She does not 
imagine that every man who shows her a 
polite attention is in love with her. She is 
not always trying to enlarge her circle of ac- 
quaintances among men. She will not culti- 
vate other girls just forthe sake of their 
brothers or their friends. She will not try 
to take away another girl’s admirers “ just 
for the fun of the thing.’’ She will not be 
jealous when a man she knows is polite to 
another lady. She will not imagine that she 
can gain the friendship of any man by telling 
him all the mean little things she knows 
about other girls. She will not gossip about 
men to her girl friends. She will not claim 
every man who ever danced with her, or 
served her with an ice, or called upon her, 
as **an old beau of mine.’’ Neither will 
she remark ** That man once wanted to 
marry me,’’ nor will she enumerate the con- 
quests she has made and the eligible offers 
she has refused. 

The woman’s woman will be willing to 
entertain women, and not want to monopo- 
lize a notable guest, be that guest man or 
woman. She will be able to entertain more 
than one person at atime. She will not be 
afraid to introduce her friends to each other, 
and she will not be envious of those who are 
more liberally endowed with this world’s 
goods than she is herself. She will be ami- 
able, although not without spirit. Her 
friends will feel that they can trust her, that 
she will not throw them over for the sake of 
gaining some man’s attentions. 

Above all, the woman’s woman is not one 
who attracts men because of an indefinable 
something that is best defined by the phrase 
—a suspicion of accessibility. —Di Vernon in 
San Francisco News Letter. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, the author of 
A Village Tragedy, has written a new work 
called The ‘Vagabonds, which will be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. on 15 October. 

A new edition is announced by Macmillan 
& Co. of a little book by Henry S. Salt, en- 
titled Animal Rights Considered in Relation 
to Social Progress. The writer, who deals 
with most of the points commonly held in 
dispute, from vegetarianism to vivisection, is 
upheld on the latter point by Dr. Albert 
Leffingwell, who contributes to the volume 
an essay on Vivisection in America, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published. 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of their paper. 


QUESTIONS FROM MEN 


H. K.—If you have a handsome mahogany table, 
a table-cloth for luncheon is out of place. You should 
show the highly polished mahogany tree. Sherry 
and claret are all that are necessary for luncheon, 
Omit champagne. It is not a wine to be taken at 
break fast—a la fourchette—or luncheon. Champagne 
is much abused in this country. Even in England it 
is accepted as a sure sign of a middle-class person if a 
diner calls for champagne at a hotel ordinary, especi- 
ally at luncheon, 

WILLIE.—Confine yourself to black silk hose with 
evening dress. Do not believe a silly newspaper 
paragraph that a well-dressed man wore red hose in the 
evening. He never did and the story was an invention 
of a reporter's fevered brain. 

J. W. G., Brooxtyn.—Yes, the Derby hat has a 
higher crown and a bit more roll to the brim, this sea- 
son. The diagonal cutaway coat is a thing of the 

ast. 

COTILLON.—There are some Englishmen—chiefly 
actors—who are wearing the plaited shirt. A plain 
white shirt, as stiff as a board, is as yet the only ac- 
ceptable evening linen for this country, or any other 
civilized place. In Paristhey wear them with ruffles. 

D. L.-—Put him up at your club. 

WEARING WHITE GLOvES. To T.W T , Bos- 
ton.—1, On what occasions may white gloves be 
worn? 





2. On poing from your house to the theatre, may 
you put them on before you start or should you wait 
until just before taking your seat ? 

3. Can they be worn on the street on the way to or 
from the theatre? 

White gloves are worn with evening dress only. 
They are indispensable at a dance, at a reception, at 
a dinner, where they are removed, of course, before 
you sit down to table; at the opera and at the play. 
They form the accompaniment to an evening coat, 
They can be worn on the street going to and from 
the theatre, and you can put them on at your house 
or your chambers if you should so wish, but many 
men wait until they reach the rendezvous, because 
they do not care to soil the gloves, and they put them 
on in the dressing-room before going down stairs, 
This is absolutely correct, but there is no social law 
against your being seen with them in the streets 
when you are in evening dress, especially going to 
and from the play. 

PROPER HAT WITH DINNER Coat. .To Mona- 
dnock.—In order that a dispute may be settled, will 
you kindly tell us through your columns in the next 
issue of Vogue what the proper hat is to wear with 
a Tuxedo coat. 

An Englishman always wears a top hat with his 
dinner coat. The rule in New York is that you 
wear a top hat in the season and in summer a straw 
or black Hombourg. Do not go to the Horse Show, 
however, in a Tuxedo coat. 

EVENING CLOTHES—-SCENTED PAPER. To E. 
M. D., Washington.—What cloth should be used 
for evening clothes and for a morning coat. ? 

Should a black tie for evening be of silk or satin, 
and with square or pointed ends? 

Should an evening coat have a shaw! collar or step 
collar ? 

Is it good form for men to write notes on sachet 
powdered paper ? 

The most fashionable cloth used at present for even- 
ing clothes is what the tailors call unfinished worsted. 
Vicuna is also used. The latter is excellent for a 
morning coat—commonly called a cutaway in 
America. Worsteds and rough cheviots make excel- 
lent morning coats and all three of these fabrics are 
fashionable. A black tie for evening wear should be 
of satin with square or pointed ends. If you are 
in mourning wear a black ribbed silk tie. 1 believe 
Frenchmen are wearing white lawn ties with black 
edges for mourning. Don’t. The fashionable even- 
ing coat has been described in the last number of 
Vogue. It should have a notch, not a shaw! collar. 
It Is not good form for men to write notes on per- 
fumed paper. 

VisiITING CARDS. To D,,N. Y. City.—Kindly 
tell me if this style of card is correct and is it ever 
admissible to place your club on a card. 

The style of card is quite right. It is always ad- 
missible tor a man to have the name of his club en- 
graved on his card when he makes use of that esr 
among friends or acquaintances. He should never 
use his club address for business purposes, 

2—I wish to know if the lettering I enclose is good 
form. 

The black or Gothic lettering on your card is quite 
new style, but it has not yet displaced the present 
good form of script. It is regarded as a very smart 
letter. A very thin small card, almost as thin as 
writing paper, is the present fashion. 


QUESTIONS FROM WOMEN 


MouRNING Customs. To D., New York, city. 
--1. How write name on visiting cards very first 
mourning for widow ? 

You have the choice of retaining your name ex- 
actly as it was during your husband's lifetime or of 
prefixing your own family name to your husband’s 
family name, or of using your baptismal name prefixed 
to your husband’s family name. 

2. Does the style change in six months or a year? 

A widow usually adheres to the name she has 
chosen for her visiting card and only changes the 
mourning border, as the period of mourning renders mt 
necessary for her to do so, The size of all visiting 
cards changes from time to time, and a widow may 
follow the tashion in cards as well as anyone else. 

3. When put on widow's ruche? 

If by ruche you mean the widow’s cap inserted in 
the front of her bonnet, that is so entirely a matter of 
taste that no time is recognized. Widows who wear 
such caps generally put them on immediately to indi- 
cate their widowhood. 

4. Are there special times for wearing crépe or silk 
veils, for instance, morning silk, afternoon crépe, 
etc, ? 

It is not good form to wear one kind of veil in the 
morning and another in the afternoon. Mourning 
veils are selected according to individual taste and after 
the selection is made the only change I know of is in 
warm weather, when silk veils are worn for their 
lightness and comfort. 

5. Are very thin cards used? Please give idea of 
proper size. 

The thin cards you speak of are much used in 
England and here, too, by persons having many visits 
to pay, because of their convenience. They are now 
made smaller than the thicker card. 

6, Is my stationery correct? Should a difference 
be observed in persons twenty-two or forty-four years 
of age? 

Your stationery is in very good form fora widow 
of any age, as fortunately the up-to-date stationer has 
not yet appeared to discriminate between youth and 
old age. 

7. Receiving invitations, should notice be taken in 
any way first year of mourning ? 

Every invitation is always acknowledged by a card 
when circumstances prevent an acceptance. 

8. Should ietter or visits of condolence be noticed in 
any way? 

Letters of condolence assuredly require an answer. 
Visits are not expected to be returned, but simply 
acknowledged by card, 

g. Should flowers sent at funerals be acknowl- 
edged ? 

Yes, every act of kindness should be acknowledged, 


but at such a sad time in one’s life the acknowledg- 
ment usually is deferred for a fortnight. 

10 When should white collars and cuffs be put on? 

It is all a matter of taste. White lawn collars and 
cuffs may be worn in the beginning of a widow's 
mourning and as long as the fancy pleases her. 

11, Could I have only Mrs. Blank when his mother 
still lives, but in a far distant city ? 

No. You will not be entitled to a card bearing the 
name of Mrs. Blank until your mother-in-law dies, 
and then only if your husband is the eldest son. 

12, How long should veil be worn over the face ? 

That custom no longer exists, Individuals do as 
they please in that matter. The sensible custom pre- 
vails of wearing mourning veils as drapery, attached 
to the bonnet and a small thin veil covers the face. 
when one prefers such covering. 

13. Dressed or undressed kid ? 

Black suéde or undressed kid gloves are considered 
in better taste for deep mourning than glacé. 


HOLE AND TEE 


T. ANpREws.—The final of the foursomes, left 
S over from the foursomes meeting, was decided 
at Gray Oak on Saturday in charming weather. 
The contestants were Mr. L. B. Stoddart, the Ameri- 
can amateur champion, with Mr. J, B. Upham and 
Mr. Hodgman with Mr. Ten Eyck. The first two 
were favorites and eventually won an interesting 
match by four up and two to play. 
The October monthly handicap was sa: de off on 
the same day with the following result. 


Gross Heap Net 
G. E. Armstrong ...... 106 16 og 
i So. re 106 13 93 
D. Chauncey ..... ans Tie 16 100 
H, M. Townsend ..... 125 18 ©6107 
H.O. Tallmadge ...... 143 36 «107 
W.E. aed andes 117 Q 108 
Dee: >. a anes werk 119 Io —s«108 
ge ee 138 27. «Wt 
A. L. Livermore ...... 117 4 133 
Aa, eer 142 a7. 18 


G. L. Stebbins 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Ome lovely collarettes are shown, the 
prettiest being made of variegated 
chiffon—a stock collar over pale pink 

silk, falling from that a point de Venise 
lace collar, about a quarter of a yard wide, 
edged with a deep frill of pale yellow and 
pink chiffon, embroidered with a narrow 
border, of small flowers in the two shades, 
which were so delicate that one blended 
into the other. These cost $15, others in 
black lace and jet, collar and trimmings, 
with lining of cherry-colored satin, were 
effective and can be bought for from $8 to 
$12, according, of course, to size. Then 
they have simple stock collars, in all the 
newest colors, with bows and rosettes made 
of chiffon, silk, crépon, satin, and varying in 
size and design from $1 up to $7. Some of 
these, of course the more expensive ones, 
have handsome lace bands on them, both in 
white and black, and are made over some 
bright color. There are some pretty fronts 
or vests of accordion-plaited silk and crépon in 
all the lovely new shades. These are made 
with vest, tight-fitting back and loose front, 
stock collars, and are sold for about $3 or 
#4. There are also some made of black 
net jetted, or not, over cherry silk, or some 
other shade, exceedingly pretty and not ex- 
pensive at $5. 

Some pretty bodices are made of chiffon, 
full back and front, gathered into collar and 
belt, and trimmed with rosettes. They are 
made over silk of the same color as the 
chiffon, and the sleeves fall in long double 
puffs, over a cuff of about a quarter of an 
inch in depth, sometimes trimmed with bands 
of lace, sometimes not. Those in the best 
taste are simple in their beauty and have no 
lace. Such as are here described can be 
bought for from $21 to $25. Those at 
$25 have long, graceful bows of chiffon on 
the shoulders. At the same shop they have 
accordion-plaited skirts in silk, ready made, 
in every conczivable color for $23.75. 

These skirts are of fair quality of silk, and 
are eight yards in width. At a very good 
shop in town some good quality of silk 
bodices are shown made in the latest styles 
at reasonable figures. There are light-colored 
striped silk ones, white and pink, white and 
blue, etc., for $17.50. -One was made of 
créped silk, cream color over white silk. It 
was of an open-worked, striped design, and 
fell in most graceful folds, full in front and 
back. ‘The neck and waist-bands were of 
white satin ribbon about sixteen inches wide. 
The ribbon was arranged trom the middle of 
the belt in front over the shoulders to the 





middle of the back, where it was finished off 
with full rosettes of the ribbon. Rosettes of 
satin ribbon also on the top of the shoulder 
seam, and on the cuff. The sleeves were 
made very full and hanging in the two heavy 
puffs over a tight-fitting cuff. Such a bodice 
as described may be bought for $30. 

There are bodices of crépon, silk, cash- 
mere, in fact, almost any material. Some 
well-made, and well-fitting ones of light 
colored silk, striped or checked, black-and- 
white striped silk (but these are becoming 
common ), changeable silk in all colors, black 
with polka dots in all colors, self-colored, 
what are called ** crimped crépon,”” silk cré- 
pon, wool crépon, even cotton crépon, one 
can buy at figures to suit almost every purse. 

Before finishing with this subject, and for 
the benefit of the more practically inclined, is 
may be well to say that the materials for 
making all these fascinating attributes to 
woman’s charm in being well dressed and 
looking smart, can be bought for mere nomi- 
nal prices. If one only has the cleverness to 
‘* fabriquer,”’ as the French say, crépéd chif- 
fon, twenty inches wide, may be bought for 
thirty-seven cents a yard. 

Accordion-plaited chiffon in all the loveli- 
est pale shades of lavender, pink, yellow, 
blue and crimson, cherry, black, etc., can be 
bought at very reasonable prices, and is sewed 
on narrow satin ribbon of corresponding colors. 
This chiffon, which can so easily be utilized 
for trimming evening dresses, bodices, col- 
larettes and in a lot of other ways, costs from 
$1.25 a yard upto $3.25 a yard, according 
to width. For instance, that at $1.25 is 
ten inches in width ; $2.25, fifteen inches, 
and $3,25 twenty-two inches, almost wide 
enough to make a double skirt over a silk 
foundation. 

There is some very dainty embroidered 
chiffon, white, blue, pink and red ground, 
with deep border of fine embroidered flowers 
in all colors, about a quarter of a yard wide, 
plaited finely and sewed on to self-colored 
ribbon bands, which makes very pretty lamp 
shades, the present price being $2 25 a yard. 
It is already lined with a ruffle of silk, and 
has only to be sewed on the wire frame ; but, 
of course, one must know how. The pres- 
ent fashion demands an ornamentation in the 
way of steel, jet and Rhinestone buttons, 
clasps and buckles. They are worn on the 
collars, in the hats, on the waist-bands, 
Some of these gilt and Rhinestone buttons 
look more like brooches ; they can be bought 
for 55 cents; steel and jet, 75 cents; all 
Rhinestone 95 cents; buckles from $5 
down to 5 cents. Some pretty fastenings for 
gowns were in the shape of hooks and eyes, 
which were so much the fashion about ten 
years ago in Paris. Some they show there 
are almost pretty enough to make gleeve-but- 
tons of, as they are of fine oxidized wire 
plaited, and if mounted on links would be 
original, if nothing else. They cost 25 cents 
apiece. Some are also all in Rhinestones 
and are most effective, especially for finishing 
off a gown at the neck. The buckles and 
ornaments for hats are very pretty, Those 
of Rhinestone, set in silver, are in better 
taste than the imitations of colored stones. 

The manufacture of eiderdown flannels 
has immensely improved, and one can buy 
them now in very pretty designs, Some are 
shown in stripes of all light and dark shades 
on cream-colored ground, very suitable for 
wrappers or children’s wear, for from 65 
cents to 75 and go cents ayard. In plain 
colors, lavender, blue and pink, they are 
cheaper, being only 55 cents and 60 cents a 
yard. A word about stockings, 

In a new shop on Twenty-third Street are 
shown some new silk stockings which are 
exquisite in texture and color. They come 
in different varieties, ribbed and plain, em- 
broidered and open-worked on the instep, and 
the quality is excellent. They have them in 
all colors, both light and dark, to match any 
evening dress, and for $2.45 a pair. In lisle 
thread, finest quality, and ih all shades for 
$1.50 and $1.75. Good plain stockings for 
§0 cents a pair up to $1,in cashmere, wool 
and cotton. 
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B. Altman 
— © & Co. 


18th St., 1gth St. and 6th Ave. 


THIRD FLOOR. 


Dressmaking & 
Millinery 


Department 


Are showing a choice col- 
lection of materials and 
trimmings, also a number 
of very desirable models 
trom which they can take 
orders for Gowns, Wraps, 
Capes and Coats for deliv- 
ery in time for the Horse 
Show. 


ALSO 


Some entirely new shapes 
in Hats, Toques and 


Bonnets, all 


AT 


Very Low Prices. 





It’s a Palace. 


PROBABLY the most palatial office building in America is 
the one recently erected by Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited, 
at Walkerville, Canada. The exterior resembles an Italian 
palace of the severe Florentine style. Two stories face the 
river front, and entrance is made by a double stairway of pink 
stone, curving gracefully about a handsome fountain. The 
walls are of Potsdam sandstone and Canadian terra-cotta. 
There is no attempt at elaborate decoration; apart from the 
carved cornices and bases, the only further ornaments are two 
cartouches—one bearing the firm monogram, the other reading 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited, ‘The entrance is through a 
lofty archway, with heavily grated doors of hammered bronze. 
These ponderous doors admit you to a roomy vestibule, the 
walls and ceiling of which are of majolica. Up a few steps, a 
pair of heavy oak doors, studded with bronze rosettes, divide 
the vestibule from the corridor entrance. A great blue vase on 
a pedestal stands at the entrance. The floor of the vestibule is 
a mosaic, after the design of San Miniato, the old church at 
Florence. Its curious Arabeaques are illuminated at night by 
an antique lamp, like that of the Borghesi palace. The gen- 
eral offices are on the street level, and their fittings are those 
of a metropolitan banking-house. All the desks and vaults are 
in inclosures formed by polished oak wood-work and great 
panes of plate-glass, with railings of ornamental brass-work. 
Every desk and chair exactly matches the wood-work, and 
conforms to the style of architecture in which the room is 
finished. That the Canadian Club Whiskey was well-known 
in every country in the world has long been an undisputed fact, 
but that the Walkers, its distillers, had become multi-million- 
aires through its enormous sales, those who were the fortunate 
recipients of an invitation to the opening of its new building 
were quite convinced, 

The various Walker Companies occupy the entire building. 
Each member has a private office, which is in excellent taste 
while sumptuous to a degree. In each is some artistic bit 
reproduced from a famous museum or palace. In one, the 
elaborate fireplace is a fac-simile of the one in the Museum of 
Orleans, France; in another, is a fireplace patterned after one 
in a chamber of the Doge's palace, in Venice; a third fire- 
place is inspired by the one in the ducal palace at Urbino, 
Italy. The reception-room is a duplicate of the interior of the 
Chateau Bloss, The furniture in this room was secured from 
the Italian exhibit at the World's Fair, and was made in Ven- 
ice. There are richly carved tables and numerous chairs of 
exquisite design and workmanship. Rich rugs decorate the 
floor, and several great urns have positions in which they add 
new suggestion to the elegance of all. A room where many of 
the guests lingered was the sample-room, where a wrought-iron 
antler lamp, quaintly carved chairs, and the cases on the walls 
filled with all sorts of sample bottles showing the produce of 
the great Walkerville distilleries, brought to recollection the 
wine rooms of Nuremberg. 





A PIQUANT RETORT 
CHOLLY CHUMPLEIGH (very originally, as 
he sits down between two girls): “Aw! a 
thorn between two roses, don’cher know.”’ 
Miss CotpeaL: “Dear me! How sharp 
you must be !” 





DRINK Dr. BRUSH’s Kumyss 


, is a health-giving bev- 

Dr. BRUSH S erage, made pure, 

whole milk by fermen- 

K ri y “ tation, which renders the 

albuminoids of the milk 

readily digestible. It 

has a pleasant, slightly acid taste, and is highly effervescent. 

When better nutrition is required no preparation is more 
efficacious, It is well borne and Settles the Stomach. 





TRUE TO LIFE 


SapiE: “ So this is your Jast portrait ?”” 
Apa: “ Yes, by a great artist. Very fine 
and true to life, isn’t it ?”’ 
SapDIE: ‘* Yes.”” 
_Apa: **He doesn’t flatter me as a lesser 
artist would, does he?” 
Sapie: ‘*No. He has even painted the 
rouge on your cheek.’ 





Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


Completely and perfectly restores ny 
hair or beard to its natural color, It is 
not a dye but a clean, healthful color- 
ing which does the work of a dye 
without the obnoxious features. De- 
tection is impossible because it gives 
exactly the natural shade—from black 
to lightest blond. 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
Dealers. 
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About Underwear 


FREE 








Your address on a postal will 
bring you our water-colored ¢ 


booklet on underwear for every- 
body. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 
vents colds—can’t irritate — 
can’t shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 














WALTER BAKER & CO,’S Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike those made by the 
Datch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 
dyes. 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 


Dressmaker and Importer, 167 West 23d St., 
Between 6th ani 7th Avenues, has just returned from Paris 
with many new and original styles of Evening and Recep- 
tion Gowns, Street Costumes, etc., for Fall and Winter 
wear, which she is ready to show to her patrons. Please call. 


é OLY OS -&: 6~ 
58 WEST 2sth STREET, N.Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 


Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 


K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand’ Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA. NEW YORK, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNY HOUSES A SPECIALY. 


Great Western. 


FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc., address, 
Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, 


STEUBEN Co., New YorK, 








VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 
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Street Costumes, Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 
The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and roth Streets. 
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